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REVIEW AND REVISION OF THE STUDENT-AID PROGRAM 


In anticipation of continuing the student-aid program, authorities 
of the National Youth Administration assembled a conference of 
educators to advise on the details of the program for 1936-37. This 
conference, which was held in July, brought together twenty-five 
educators representing as many colleges, secondary schools, and 
boards of education, as well as the United States Office of Education. 
Members of the conference came from eighteen states on invitation 
of Richard R. Brown, deputy executive director of the National 
Youth Administration. After being in session five days, the con- 
ference submitted three reports: one on policy, a second on projects, 
and the third on recommendations. We quote in full the report on 
policy, which, while in general favorable to the program as previous- 
ly administered, raises important questions concerning plans for the 
future. 


The NYA, conceived as a relief and an emergency organization, has given 
succor in a time of stress to thousands of American youths. Without its assist- 
ance those whom it has helped could not, by and large, have begun or continued 
their educations. By putting students into schools and by keeping them there it 
has indirectly furthered the other desirable objectives of keeping these same 
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youths out of competition in a labor market in which those seeking employment 
were far in excess of those necessary to do the work that was available. 

The beneficial by-products of the NYA have been of greater value than could 
have been anticipated. That which was started as an apparent necessity turned 
out to be an interesting and rewarding social and educational experiment. 

The NYA has given invaluable experience to the many who have participated 
in it, has broken down barriers between teachers and students, has quickened 
the interest of many a faculty member in the personal problems of those under 
his direction, has made it possible for students to share in projects that other- 
wise would have been closed to them, has glorified work and dignified labor, has 
thrown light upon the relationship between practice and theory in education, 
and has in most fortunate ways supplemented other emergency programs involv- 
ing recreation, adult education, nursery schools, CCC camps, and the like. Best 
of all it has centered the attention of education upon things that ought to be 
done and things that students can do, and has bred a hope and an expectation 
that much that has been begun or has been envisaged will some day come to 
fulfilment. 

The NYA came to the schools of the land with startling suddenness. It is no 
wonder that mistakes were made. But the institutions have generally taken the 
assignment seriously, have appreciated the responsibility that accompanied the 
freedom of administration that was allowed them, and have done their utmost 
to serve the agency and the interest of the students whom it was designed to 
assist. 

Educational institutions now join other organizations in looking hopefully 
toward a time when the emergency that gave birth to many measures shall have 
passed. When that day arrives, such governmental agencies as the NYA can no 
longer be perpetuated on the grounds of relief. 

Manifestly the sudden abandonment of the NYA or a radical curtailment of 
its activities would work a hardship upon many students who have entered 
schools, under the benefits of this program, upon institutions that have now 
accommodated themselves to larger enrolments, upon extra teachers who have 
been added to help care for the increased registrations, and upon related agencies 
which have come to depend upon students now available to them through aid 
programs. This in turn would have a marked effect upon unemployment. The 
implications involved in these possible changes are of sufficient import to war- 
rant careful study. 

Your committee would point out that on the basis of past experience it is 
reasonable to assume that economic recovery will not of itself banish human ills, 
or do away with the underprivileged, the indigent, the diseased. The genius in 
the attic and the illiterate in the slums will still be with us. 

Even with the return of general economic comfort there will still be a dis- 
heartening number of young people who will not be able to‘fulfil their legitimate 
dreams. Secondary-school systems and state universities have led us toward 
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the conclusion that all young people who desire an education are entitled to it 
to the limit of their capacities, but nothing in our planning has made this a 
reality. 

In the light of these and other considerations your committee feels that it is 
highly desirable that the relief agencies of the government that have to do with 
the welfare of the youth of the land, and that established governmental agencies 
responsible for general educational policies begin now to consider seriously the 
problems that will obtain when the NYA will no longer be justified as an emer- 
gency organization. 

It seems reasonable to. assume that the vivid experiences of the depression 
have done much to enliven our social consciousness. Quite apart from adminis- 
trations, social apathy must not be the price that we will pay for a return to 
prosperity. Our evolving social philosophy has gradually brought us to a point 
where we expect the national and state governments to lead in promoting a 
better social order. 

Students who are interested in art, architecture, biology, engineering, indus- 
trial arts, medicine, dentistry, teaching, recreation, social work, government, 
research, statistics, journalism, literature, psychology, and the like can, if they 
but be given a chance to do so, render valuable service in helping to promote a 
better day. To allow them as large a participation as possible in projects that 
have educational value and social ability would seem to be the part of wisdom 
and economy. They have demonstrated their eagerness and their ability to 
work as they learn. They have served acceptably and have profited from their 
experiences. Their native abilities constitute the greatest potential asset of the 
nation. 

Much of the socially desirable work that needs to be done and much of the 
work for which college students are best adapted is most urgent and is certainly 
not limited to the communities in which these young people are attending 
school. This gives rise to the suggestion that vacation work, if available, would 
in many instances help them quite as much as has work during the college year. 

The questions that arise suggest the complexity of the problem. Shall federal 
aid to students be continued after the emergency has passed? If so, who shall 
administer it? To whom shall it be made available? Shall the state or the com- 
munities from which the individual student comes be required to share in the 
expense of his education? Shall assistance to him be in the form of loans or 
scholarships, or shall it be in payment for work performed? What provision 
shall be made for the specially gifted but wholly impecunious youth? What can 
be done for the youngster who is floundering with respect to the choice of a 
vocation? How can trained young men and women be placed when they are 
ready for employment? 

These and a score of other fundamental questions can easily be asked but 
cannot readily be answered. Your committee poses them, however, and would 
like to feel that the acceptance of this report would pledge the members of this 
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group to a thoughtful and helpful co-operation with those of the NYA who are 
now with such sincerity devoting themselves to the problems of the group that 
is our national concern. 


Space cannot be spared to reproduce the reports on projects and 
recommendations, but it may be said that they are not in conflict 
with the report on policy. The committee on projects stressed the 
“supreme importance” of proper supervision of projects in achieving 
the real educational values and attitudes for the students. It recom- 
mended that a bulletin be sent to each National Youth Administra- 
tion committee or college administrative officer listing some particu- 
larly acceptable projects which have been or will be conducted in 
institutions of collegiate or secondary rank and some national proj- 
ects on which NYA students might be employed. 

The bulletin setting forth the plans of the student-aid program 
for the year 1936-37, at hand at this writing, shows some important 
changes from the plan in operation last year. Certain of the changes 
are intended to achieve greater flexibility of administration within 
educational institutions. In addition, students at night schools and 
part-time schools are for the first time eligible for participation if 
they carry at least three-fourths of the full curriculum normally 
carried by regular day students. In the higher institutions distinc- 
tion between students at the Master’s and the Doctor’s levels has 
been abandoned, students at the Master’s level now being eligible 
for aid at the same rate as students at the higher level. It appears 
that students with Bachelors’ degrees in professional schools are also 
eligible for aid at the same rate. 

On the whole, the attitude toward the student-aid program in the 
educational institutions has been friendly and favorable. Much of 
the earlier criticism has disappeared with experience in the program. 
An unfavorable attitude persists in a few colleges where the expense 
of tuition and attendance is high and where the federal-aid contribu- 
tion per student is negligible in proportion to the expense, but no 
reasonable program of aid could be expected to be effective in such 
situations. As the quoted report of the conference points out, real 
issues must center in the question of a permanent policy of student 
aid and scholarships now that the emergencies of the depression are 
easing off. 
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A FoLtow-up Stupy oF H1GH-ScHOOoL GRADUATES 
IN CLEVELAND 


CP 


We have been given access to the findings of a follow-up study of 
recent high-school graduates in Cleveland, some of the conclusions 
of which should be of interest. to our readers. The investigation was 
a project under the Federal Emergency Recovery Administration q 
carried on by twenty students of Fenn College, working under the 4a 
direction of W. L. Hotchkiss, registrar. It involved personal inter- ‘1 
views with more than three thousand graduates of five high schools 
of “greater Cleveland,” the high schools having been selected to 
represent types of populations ranging from an “underprivileged 
economic area” to a “distinctly superior economic area.” The dates 
of graduation extend from January, 1929, to June, 1934, and the con- 
ditions reported are assumed to be applicable for October, 1935. The 
disturbing character of the evidence is indicated by the following 
quotation. 


Many of the facts disclosed in this survey are of an alarming nature. Thus 
it is shown that at the present time 25 per cent of the graduates since 1929 are 
wholly unemployed. The percentage of unemployment, as of the October- 
December period in the year of graduation, rose from 17 per cent in the June 
class of 1929 to 35 per cent for the June class of 1934, while the percentage of M 
those going to college dropped from 32 per cent to 18 per cent in the same period 
of time. In connection with this latter fact it is significant to note that in 1920, “ 
while 77 per cent of the graduates of the school in the most favorable economic " 
area went to college, only 23 per cent of the graduates of the high school in the 
least favorable area went to college. By 1934 these percentages had changed to % 
44 per cent and 12 per cent, respectively. a 


The investigation also distinguished between graduates of com- 
mercial and technical curriculums in the high schools, and it is re- 9 
ported that only 3 per cent of the graduates of these curriculums went a 
to college, while 37 per cent (“a dozen times as many”’) of the gradu- ‘a 
ates who followed college-preparatory curriculums attended college. 
The report inquires whether this condition means that commercial 
and technical pupils are mentally conditioned to feel that high-school i 
graduation is the end of their educational road or whether it means 
that the colleges have set up arbitrary bars against such graduates 
in the shape of pattern requirements for college admission. 
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The percentage of graduates unemployed has doubtless improved 
since the date of inquiry but, unquestionably, is still large enough to 
be cause for grave concern. Evidence of this type more than justifies 
the program of student aid of the National Youth Administration 
discussed in the foregoing item. 


How ONE COMMUNITY PREVENTED MILITARIZATION 
oF Its HicH ScHOOL 
The following quotation from a recent issue of the New Republic 
relates concisely how a high school was committed to militarization 
and how a demand for a general referendum and an appeal to the 
voters of the district prevented the actual establishment of the unit 
of the R.O.T.C. One may judge that much more was accomplished 
by the procedure of referendum than elimination of the proposed unit, 
even though this immediate goal was highly desirable. By scrutiny 
in the community of the issues involved and by the democratic 
process of discussion, enlightenment of the populace on the whole 
question of the place of the military in education, in national life, 
and in international relations must have been greatly benefited. 
Carbondale, Illinois, furnishes a heartening instance of how organized public 
opinion prevented the installation of military training in the local high school. 
A military-minded member of the school board conceived the project, the Lions 
Club indorsed it and under the spell of a pep talk by a U.S. Army officer the 
eligible students voted overwhelmingly in favor of it. Communications were 
sent to the War Department, and a new unit of the R.O.T.C. was about to be 
set up when the Ministerial Association heard of the plan and decided to organize 
the opposition. The Chamber of Commerce voted 29 to 7 to indorse the military 
unit, but the ministers, led by Reverend C. N. Sharpe of the Presbyterian 
Church, kept on trying. Gradually they were joined by such groups as the local 
branch of the American Association of University Women, the executive board 
of the Women’s Club, the League of Women Voters, and a number of students 
and faculty members of the Southern Illinois State Teachers’ College. Eventu- 
ally they forced the school board to hold a general referendum. In spirited vot- 
ing that aroused the interest of the entire citizenship, it was decided, by 442 to 
327, that Carbondale Community High School should not mix militarism with 
education. 
COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS IN ADMISSION TO COLLEGE 
In endeavoring to arrive at recommendations aiming toward a busi- 
ness curriculum more satisfactorily adjusted to current needs and 
opportunities, a committee of the New Trier Township High School 
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at Winnetka, Illinois, deemed it advisable to ascertain the status of 
requirements for admission to colleges, especially as these require- 
ments affect acceptance of subjects in the commercial offering. The 
inquiry had two main phases: (1) the numbers of units in “academic” 
fields on which colleges insist and (2) the extent to which commercial 
subjects are accepted for admission. The “survey” was conducted by 
John W. Rau, Jr., and J. Raymond Smith under the joint auspices of 
the committee and the Chicago Area Business Education Directors’ 
Association. The procedure of investigation was by questionnaire, 
and usable returns were received from registrars of 266 of the 450 
higher institutions approached, the institutions being distributed to 
all sections of the country. The evidence was gathered in November, 
1935. 

Because the status of requirements in traditional subjects is prob- 
ably better known by our readers, we draw on the evidence on the 
second phase only, the extent to which commercial subjects are 
accepted. One significant measure in the study is the proportion of 
institutions accepting certain numbers of units. Only ten of the high- 
er institutions represented are reported as accepting no commercial 
courses; 96.2 per cent accept one unit or more; 94.0 per cent, two 
units or more; 88.0 per cent, three units or more; 70.7 per cent, four 
units or more; 39.5 per cent, five units or more; and 22.9 per cent, 
six units or more. Twenty-one of the colleges are reported by the 
investigators as accepting “any number” of units, since these col- 
leges will accept high-ranking graduates of approved schools without 
regard to specific subject requirements. This fact, the investigators 
feel, makes it unsafe to ascribe “any substantial reliability” to per- 
centages of colleges accepting six, seven, or more units in the com- 
mercial field. We note that the largest drop in percentage is for 
amounts in excess of four units. 

The proportions of colleges allowing entrance credit for specific 
subjects in the commercial offering are also reported. Except in the 
case of two subjects, more than two-thirds of the colleges report 
acceptance of one-half unit or more. These two subjects are penman- 
ship and personal economics (or consumer education), for which the 
percentages are, respectively, 53.0 and 63.1. The percentages of the 
institutions accepting one-half unit or more for other subjects are 
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as follows: advertising, 70.3; business correspondence (or business 
English), 76.6; business economics (or business organization), 73.7; 
commercial law, 85.3; economics, 89.8; marketing, 69.2; salesman- 
ship, 72.9; vocational civics (or occupations), 76.3. Percentages ac- 
cepting as much as one unit in certain other subjects are: commer- 
cial arithmetic, 70.3; economic (or commercial) geography, 70.7; 
junior (or general) business training, 68.5; office practice, 65.0. The 
three subjects in which as many as two units or more are accepted 
and the percentages of colleges reporting acceptance are: bookkeep- 
ing, 70.3; stenography, 71.4; typewriting, 65.4. 

The extent of recognition of the commercial subjects in the ma- 
jority of colleges appears to be at a stage where it presents no un- 
surmountable obstacle to a reasonable degree of specialization in 
the field for pupils who need or desire it. Objections to the present 
extent of recognition would come largely from persons disposed to 
argue that commercial subjects make too large an inroad on the 
desirable program of general education at the senior high school 
level. To be sure, in a minority of colleges the situation is not yet 
as liberal as it should.be. 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


The reports of innovations in this feature for the current issue 
were submitted from secondary schools in nine states scattered to 
the East coast, West coast, Midwest, and South. Although descrip- 
tions continue to arrive in generous numbers, administrators and 
teachers are invited to send brief statements concerning novel prac- 
tices that they are instituting to improve their secondary schools. 

Giving reality to oral themes—From Otto F. Dubach, principal 
of Central High School in Kansas City, Missouri, has been received 
a description of a plan for giving reality to Sophomore oral themes. 
The description was prepared by Miss Ila Maude Kite, teacher of 
English in the school, who has been following the plan. She has 
built her instruction in oral themes around a dinner and the various 
speeches and activities connected with it. When Miss Kite initiated 
the plan, she discussed it with the class and gave them two days to 
think it through. Reactions of the pupils were given in unsigned 
notes, so that pupils could state freely any objection they might 
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have or any embarrassment they might feel because of financial con- 
siderations. The course includes instruction in speeches of the fol- 
lowing types: toast, introduction of the speaker, response, presenta- 
tion of a gift, acceptance of a gift, after-dinner speech, prayer, and 
toastmaster’s remarks. Every pupil delivers one speech of each 
type, and at the close of each unit the class chooses the best speakers 
to furnish the program at the dinner. The class is divided into com- 
mittees, each pupil serving on a committee as nearly of his own 
choice as possible. There are committees on place and finance, 
decoration, program, place cards, etiquet, and host and hostess. All 
the work for the banquet is done by the pupils, since it is Miss Kite’s 
purpose to develop originality, initiative, and responsibility. She re- 
ports that many classes have had the course conducted for them in 
this way with only an occasional absence or two at each banquet, 
absences being due to illness or some other unavoidable cause. 
“The members of each class feel that they have gained much in 
friendship for one another, ease of manner, executive ability, initia- 
tive, and knowledge of how to make a speech and how to behave at 
table.” 

Another use of the motion picture in public relations —This feature 
of the September School Review contained a report of the use made 
by the high school at Moline, Illinois, of a motion picture of school 
activities to aid in interpreting the modern school to the public. 
Report of a similar innovation has been made by S. H. Lyttle, prin- 
cipal of the high school at Saginaw, Michigan. The film consists of 
two reels and covers school organization, administration, methods 
used in various classes, and pupil organizations and activities. 
Accompanying the film is a running description that explains what 
is happening in the pictures. Following are excerpts from a report 
which appeared in the local paper under the caption “Saginaw Hi 
Movie Attracting Crowds.” 

The final showing of “What You Missed,” an hour and forty-five minute 
motion picture depicting Saginaw High School life and activities during the 
past year, will take place at the Central High school auditorium tonight. 

For the past two nights the large school auditorium has been inadequate to 


accommodate the numbers of people desiring to see just what high-school life 
is now, compared with the time they were students. 
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From the first day of school last fall, through most of the spring activities of 
the school, more than 1,500 students and teachers appear in the “shots” of pep 
meetings, football and other athletic games, school parties, the Gym Exhibition, 
office scenes, and classroom scenes, taking in almost every class, course, and 
activity Saginaw High offers. 


An annual bulletin of instructions concerning routine—Although 
not an innovation, in the sense of being a practice introduced for 
the first time this year or last year, the “bulletin of instructions” 
described here is sufficiently unique to merit special mention. The 
bulletin is reported as having been prepared annually a few years 
ago, while Paul B. Jacobson, now principal of the University High 
School of the University of Chicago, was head of the high school at 
Austin, Minnesota. The bulletin relates to such matters as teachers’ 
hours, schedule of bells, hall and locker-room duty, class record- 
book, report forms, teachers’ meetings, form of manuscript in use 
by the department of English, and the schedule of recitations. It is 
Mr. Jacobson’s opinion that the bulletin met a need in refreshing 
the memories of “‘old’”’ teachers and served as a guide for teachers 
who were new to the school. 

Reorganization program of a small junior-senior high school—At 
hand is a “tentative copy, not complete”’ of a report entitled “Analy- 
sis and Evaluation of the Reorganization Program of a Small New 
York State Junior-Senior High School.” The report, which is indi- 
cated as emphasizing the problem of adjustment to the individual 
needs of pupils, was prepared by H. N. Chamberlain, supervising 
principal of Greene High School, Greene, New York. The title-page 
states that the typewriting, cutting of stencils, mimeographing, and 
assembling were the work of the classes in office practice and of 
pupils receiving aid from the National Youth Administration. The 
report consists of eleven parts, inclusive of the introduction. Pre- 
liminary portions explain that the process of reorganization began 
in 1928 and is still in progress. The “basic principles” of the re- 
organization have been certain “theses” approved by the association 
of high-school principals in the state. Titles of subsequent parts 
show that the report is concerned with a “three-level ability- 
aptitude-interest group method of instruction”; outline of special 
courses to meet needs of pupils; special techniques, methods, pro- 
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grams, etc., for the same purpose; pupil progress reports; a study 
of costs; and analysis of test results. 

With the copy of the report was received a set of forms for the 
“Student Progress Report.’ The set includes a specially devised 
form for each course taken by the pupil, for example, “Progress 
Report for Latin 2,” “Progress Report for Chemistry,” ‘Progress 
Report for Senior Agriculture 2,” and “Progress Report for Har- 
mony 1.” Each report lists the units in the course with the approxi- 
mate number of weeks given to each and provides a plan for ratings 
on aspects of work in the course. The set of forms includes also 
blanks for a “Social Progress Report,” a guidance report, a report 
on achievement tests, and a report from parents. 

The printed product of creative writing —An attractively printed 
and bound publication received from Homer S. Anderson, principal 
of the Senior High School of Ponca City, Oklahoma, is entitled 
Ponca Profiles—A Miscellany. The content is the creative writing 
of pupils in the junior and senior high schools in Ponca and includes 
short stories, essays, poems, and reports of interviews with promi- 
nent personages. The pages are interspersed with drawings by pu- 
pils. The quality of the work is a credit to pupils, teachers, and 
community. 

New courses in a high-school offering —On the recommendation of 
its curriculum committee, Balboa High School of San Francisco, of 
which R. R. Chase is principal, is giving a number of new courses 
beginning this autumn. Certain of these courses deserve special men- 
tion. “Industrial design” is a course in freehand drawing, stressing 
simple perspective and the drawing of machine parts, furniture, 
interiors, etc., for the purpose of giving the pupil the ability to “talk 
with pen and pencil” in illustrating a shop project. ““Buying I and 
II” are courses in consumer education listed, respectively, in the de- 
partments of home economics and commerce. They aim to give “the 
knowledge and training needed to buy goods and services more 
efficiently.” “Culture of the nations,” open to pupils in the second 
semester of Grade XII, offers a rapid survey of the civilization of 
Italy, France, Spain, and Germany and aims to acquaint pupils 
with the outstanding names in the fields of art, literature, music, 
government, etc. “Practical trigonometry” is a course for pupils 
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not expecting to enrol in college-preparatory trigonometry. It offers 
instruction in the solution of formulas, right triangles, and use of 
logarithms and is designed for draftsmen, machinists, and persons 
interested in building trades and navigation. No knowledge of alge- 
bra is prescribed as a prerequisite. The list of new courses includes 
also “applied physics” and “household chemistry.” 

A letter from the principal of this school announces that it is 
adopting for all incoming pupils a reading-ability index and that 
classification will be based more on this index than on the intelli- 
gence quotient. 

Advice toward a balanced program ia senior high school pupils — 
The “Program of Studies and Directions for Registrations” in use in 
the Franklin and McKinley Senior High Schools of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, of which M. S. Hallman is principal, contains certain “ad- 
visory statements” intended to encourage pupils to achieve desirable 
balance in their curriculums. This section of the pamphlet opens 
with insistence that one of the most important duties of schools with 
elective programs is to help pupils choose their subjects and that, 
for this reason, a great deal of time is given to guidance in the selec- 


tion of subjects for each semester. The following considerations are 
put forward as basic to the makeup of programs. 


1. Secondary education should be a development of the whole personality 
and not a period of strict specialization. Therefore, registration in any one de- 
partment should not constitute more than one-fourth of any pupil’s time. 

2. The shifting of emphasis from specialization to more general training in- 
volves the question of “What constitutes a good educational background?” 

3. With the rapid changes of modern life it is unsafe to count on temporary 
conditions. Prospects in business, industrial, and professional opportunities in 
which assurance could be placed in the past have suddenly vanished. 

4. If education is an adjustment to life-conditions, then schooling should 
offer the substance of which life is made, and training on the secondary level 
should be shaped to square with life-situations. 

5. There are four fundamental fields of education in the life of mankind 
which undergo little change in the shifting of economic and social conditions. 
These great contact points constitute the permanent fields of interest and may 
be designated as: cultural background, human relationships, technical founda- 
tions, and individual expression 

6. The ideal high-school registration, therefore, should provide for a regular 
growth each semester, and one subject in each field would constitute a balanced 
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mental diet. Three-fourths of such an education would be the acquisition of 
information, ideals, and appreciations; and one-fourth training in skills and pro- 
ductive activities in self-expression. In the light of this division of functions, it 
is suggested that registrations be checked up with the subjects which offer 
training in these fields. 


The subjects listed under the “four fundamental fields” are: 
“Cultural backgrounds’—literature; ““Human relations’”—Ameri- 
can history, business law, economics, government, salesmanship, 
sociology, world-history; ‘Technical foundations’—algebra, biol- 
ogy, bookkeeping, chemistry, geometry, physics, trigonometry; “In- 
dividual expression” —art, clothing, drafting, foods, languages, met- 
al-work, music, shorthand, typewriting, woodwork. One may take 
exception to the place of any particular subject in this divisional 
arrangement and at the same time approve the grouping of offerings 
in fundamental relationship. 

A two-page periodical of information to the community—The Board 
of Education of the Bloom Township High School of Chicago 
Heights, Illinois, is distributing periodically a letterhead-size sheet 
mimeographed on both sides. It is called “Bloom Township High 
School News.” Two issues are at hand, the first reporting cost per 
pupil per year for township high schools in the Chicago suburban 
area and the second the recent history of enrolment in the local high 
school, a history showing rapid growth. Roswell C. Puckett, prin- 
cipal, states that the purpose of the publication is to supply interest- 
ing and helpful information which will acquaint the public with the 
school. Copies are given to all pupils to take home and are dis- 
tributed to Rotary, Kiwanis, and other groups in the community. 

Organization of instruction involving both large and small class 
groups.—From the John Marshall High School in Cleveland, Ohio, 
of which Benjamin R. Eggeman is principal, has come a description 
of the “Jones Rotary System of Instruction” in use in courses in 
general science and biology. The description was written by Arthur 
O. Baker, head of the science department, who is responsible for the 
development of the system in the school. The plan is given its name 
from the circumstances that it was originated by Assistant Super- 
intendent R. G. Jones and that “teacher activity rotates with pupil 
activity.” 
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Described in greater detail, the plan involves, for the teacher, 
lecture and demonstration before groups much larger than the usual 
classes of thirty-five pupils and directing study, discussion, and indi- 
vidual laboratory work with smaller groups of twenty or twenty-five 
pupils. The pupil load of the teacher is not increased, and the period 
load is decreased, more time thus being given to the teacher for ade- 
quate preparation. For the pupil the plan involves the usual five 
periods a week; two of these are lecture periods in large groups 
and the three remaining are given to study, discussion, and indi- 
vidual laboratory work in small groups. Following is a statement of 
the mechanical equipment needed for carrying out the “rotary” 
plan: 

a) A large room in which visual aids can be used in connection with the 
demonstrations. This room should be equipped with a microphone and loud- 
speaker. The microphone enables all pupils to hear effectively. 

b) The use of cellophane lantern slides to substitute for many of the diagrams 
and drawings used on the classroom blackboard. These enable all pupils to see 
effectively. These should be used in semidarkness, in order that pupils may 
take notes. 

c) An apparatus wagon with ball-bearing wheels. 

d) An illuminated, portable blackboard. 


The advantages seen for the large-group aspect of the plan are 
that (1) teaching periods are cut from thirty to twenty-four a week, 
(2) the teacher has time to prepare his work, (3) monotony to the 
teacher in repeating lectures and demonstrations is avoided, and (4) 
visual instruction is used effectively. Advantages claimed for the 
small conference groups are that (1) the teacher is assured that in 
the course of a week each pupil has read during a minimum of one 
period in preparing the assignment, (2) fewer pieces of apparatus 
are required, (3) experiments can be performed more individually, 
(4) all members of the group can take part in the discussion, and 
(5) pupils may examine closely the demonstration materials used 
during the lecture periods. 


ONE DEVELOPMENT OF INTRA-DEPARTMENTAL VISITING 
Inter-visiting of classes by teachers is often advocated as a means 
of instructional supervision. However, few concrete descriptions of 
the operation of such a plan are extant. The exposition of one such 
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development appeared in a recent issue of High Points in the Work 
of the High Schools of the City of New York, and it is reproduced here 
with only minor omissions. 


For some years past, the members of the speech department at Richmond 
Hill High School have participated, eagerly and frequently, in a wholly volun- 
tary and completely unofficial system of intra-department visiting. The mem- 
bers of the department were entirely unaware that this pleasant and helpful 
custom was of interest to anyone outside their own group, until, one day last 
term, Mr. Matthew L. Dann, the principal, invited the department to tell the 
story of intra-department visiting to the entire faculty. Not without some mis- 
givings on the part of the teachers concerned, several members of the speech 
department spoke at the next faculty meeting. We were subsequently urged 
to set forth the entire plan for the readers of High Points..... 

Speech, as it is taught at present, five days a week in Terms 3 and 5, is a 
relatively new subject in the New York City high schools. Richmond Hill was 
one of the first schools to incorporate such courses into the regular curriculum, 
and at the time the first course was being initiated, the members of the then 
small speech department met frequently to discuss the new course of study, and 
formed the habit of dropping in, informally, to each other’s classes to see how 
the new course was working out. The enrolment at Richmond Hill has mounted 
rapidly, and the speech department has grown with it. As new members of the 
department came to the school, they too joined in the friendly custom of intra- 
department visiting. 

This system, if a custom which started and has been carried on at all times 
in an informal and unofficial manner can be called a system, has worked out in 
several ways. Some visiting is done on invitation. One teacher may invite an- 
other to come to see a specified bit of work, to confer on the handling of a special 
part of the course of study, or simply to enjoy a particularly fine piece of work 
by special students. Sometimes a teacher asks to be notified when a special type 
of work is being done, so that she may see how others handle it. Very frequently 
young teachers, or those about to teach a grade that is new to them, visit a class 
daily for the entire term so that they may gain help and inspiration from a more 
experienced teacher. Visiting has never been prescribed, for the chairman and 
members of the department feel that no value is to be found in visiting which is 
not pleasurable to both the visitor and the teacher observed. The following data 
will reveal the extent to which the department enjoys visiting. For the term 
ending January, 1935, two teachers visited classes regularly every day, about 
eighty visits each. Another teacher made fourteen visits; another, twenty-eight; 
and another, thirty-five. Not all teachers keep records of their visits, so com- 
plete figures cannot be given. 

The department has been asked how its members find time to do so much. 
Teachers visit in their one “free” period daily; occasionally a teacher “cuts” her 
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lunch period; and at times a teacher who is free will arrange to take the class of 
one who wishes to visit a specified type of work. For the past three years, there 
has always been at least one teacher who came a period early or stayed late so 
that she might visit. (The school is on double session, and there are classes in 
session every period from 8:00 A.M. until 5:15 P.M.).... 

The speech department at Richmond Hill feels that there are certain un- 
written rules of behaviour to be observed if visiting is to be pleasurable and 
valuable. A visitor should enter unobtrusively and only when she is ready to 
give her entire attention to the work in progress. She should feel free to leave if 
the work is not of immediate concern, and such leaving should never be a source 
of offense té the class teacher. A visitor should be free, also, to remain for part 
of a period only, if she can spare but a short time or if need is satisfied by a brief 
visit. By common consent, the members of the department never discuss a 
colleague*s work with a third person, except to suggest that visiting a certain 
teacher or class will be of unusual interest or value. 

The department feels that, as a group, it has benefited in large measure by 
the intra-department visiting. Such visiting has been a means of unifying edu- 
cational philosophy, of stimulating professional discussion, of pooling illustrative 
material, thus making it easily available to all, and of opening to all a variety 
of fine educational procedures. 

And finally, the department is confident that in so broadening the scope of 
the work for all its members, it is helping to provide for the students a group of 
teachers who are alert, open-minded, and professionally secure. For each teacher 
finds, in visiting, a stimulus to her own best efforts and a desire to give to her 
students not only all that her own knowledge and personality have to offer but 
the combined tried and approved methods of teachers who are eager to learn 
and willing to share. 
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SELECTING AND ORGANIZING THE CONTENT 
OF AN INTEGRATED CURRICULUM 


OLIVER R. FLOYD 
University of Minnesota 


Even in a primitive social organization education is primarily con- 
cerned with the adjustment of the individual to society. In a simple 
social structure much of this education is informal. Customs, tradi- 
tions, mores are transmitted by word of mouth or example from one 
generation to the next. The pertinent facts concerning the institu- 
tions of society are readily acquired in the ordinary course of group 
life. As society becomes more highly organized, sole reliance can no 
longer be placed on such incidental learning. Education becomes a 
conscious effort. The school, the press, the pulpit, the theater, and 
other agencies have been developed. Each of these bears some re- 
sponsibility for the adjustment of the youth and the adult to 
society. 

Because of the complexity of society and the increasing rapidity 
of change, it has become impossible for the average person to under- 
stand modern economic, political, and social institutions and their 
interrelations without the guidance that he may receive from the 
educational agencies. Among these agencies the school is unique in 
that it is supported at public expense and is specifically charged with 
the task of bringing to youth the common knowledge, attitudes, 
appreciations, concepts, and ideals which are essential if the institu- 
tions of society are to be perpetuated. (It should be noted in passing 
that perpetuating an institution does not mean maintaining it un- 
changed. Any social institution, if it is to endure, must be constantly 
subject to growth and revision in terms of changing problems and 
conditions.) 

Recent economic distress has emphasized the social-civic responsi- 
bility of the high school. Secondary education must accept the task 
of interpreting to the pupils the complicated institutions of modern 
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society in order that in the future social and economic problems may 
be dealt with more wisely. This task is the clear obligation of educa- 
tion in a democracy. The greatest hindrances to the attainment of 
this objective are the failure to recognize this responsibility and the 
tendency to conceive the aims of education in terms of subject 
matter. Each of the subject-matter fields represents a valuable 
means for interpreting social institutions. Typically, however, these 
media have been considered largely as ends in themselves. The as- 
sumption that, given the tools, the pupil can make interpretations 
and applications for himself seems justified, if at all, only in the case 
of the exceptional student. Integration of the various subjects has 
been proposed to remove this emphasis on the subjects as such and 
to facilitate a direct approach to the attainment of the purposes of 
the school. Whether this reorganization will, in itself, result in in- 
creased effectiveness is not yet clear. It represents, however, a recog- 
nition of the real needs of the pupils which the school seeks to serve. 

However, in the revision of the curriculum to secure the benefits 
which may lie in an integrated program, certain tendencies have 
been apparent which are unfortunate, at least insofar as the adjus- 
tive function of education is concerned. One of these tendencies is 
singled out for consideration in this discussion, namely, the abandon- 
ment of the presentation of learning materials in the form of organ- 
ized bodies of subject matter and, in lieu of this logical organization, 
the development of the curriculum entirely from the immediate in- 
terests or problems of the learners. The shortcomings of a program 
based entirely on this premise have been discussed by Bagley.’ It is 
not necessary in the present discussion to reject the project method 
and the activity curriculum. Both doubtless have a place in a mod- 
ern conception of education. The point under consideration is that, 
in the part of the curriculum which aims to achieve the social-civic 
objective, it is not appropriate, in the reaction from the formal or- 
ganization by subject, to permit the interests of the pupils to become 
the sole determiners of content. The task of the school is rather to 
present to the pupils a connected and an intelligently organized view 
of modern social and economic institutions. The pupils should be 


William C. Bagley, “Is Subject-Matter Obsolete?” Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XXI (September, 1935), 401-12. 
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led to see these institutions in their genetic development and to form 
some notion of their present complexity, together with an appreci- 
ation of the changing nature of society and an open-mindedness to- 
ward future modifications. In the carrying-out of this undertaking 
it will, of course, be necessary to make drastic alterations in tradi- 
tional curricular content. The selection and the organization of con- 
tent, however, still fall upon the educator. The need is not for a 
scrapping of “subjects” but for an intelligent use of the body of 
organized information, of the point of view, and of the method 
which each subject represents. 

Therefore, in the revision of the curriculum along the lines sug- 
gested by the advocates of integration, no problem is more signifi- 
cant than that of determining some defensible basis for the selection 
and the organization of content. Some logical arrangement of mate- 
rials is essential to clear thinking and to the effective presentation of 
subject matter to the pupils. The traditional subjects were pre-emi- 
nent in furnishing this organization. Integration demands that the 
logical organization provided by the subject fields must be super- 
seded. There remains, however, the responsibility of securing a uni- 
fying structure that will prevent the hopeless chaos which will other- 
wise surely follow. 

In the construction of a reorganized curriculum for the junior high 
school years of the University High School at the University of 
Minnesota, this problem has been encountered. The following prin- 
ciples governing the selection and organization of content have de- 
veloped out of the experience of those who have worked on the 
project. 

1. The general objective of the curriculum is the inter pretation of so- 
cial institutions to the pupil. 

This general objective supplies the fundamental unifying princi- 
ple around which the curriculum should be developed. In such an 
organization there are other important objectives of secondary edu- 
cation which will be served only incidentally. It is probably true 
that not all valuable experiences can be brought within a single cur- 
ricular organization. In this discussion the problem is limited largely 
to what may be termed social-civic education. Of course, concom- 
itant learnings related to the recreational, health, or other objectives 
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doubtless occur. The major emphasis in one area of school experi- 
ence, however, should be centered on citizenship. Therefore, all ma- 
terials of this segment of the curriculum should be selected with civic 
values primarily in mind. 

2. The basis of the curriculum is found in social principles and so- 
cial institutions. 

The institutions, principles, and problems of the social organiza- 
tion become the chief concern of the curriculum. What are the insti- 
tutions which should be interpreted to the pupil in order that he may 
be given an appreciation of pertinent social and economic problems? 
What principles concerning each institution should be a part of the 
equipment of the good citizen? What attitudes and ideals need to be 
developed in order that this information may become functional? 
These are the questions which should concern the curriculum-maker 
at this point. 

In view of the major objective of the curriculum—the interpreta- 
tion of society to the individual—a great body of material is avail- 
able, and any number of organizations of this materiah might be de- 
vised. After several possibilities had been considered, the plan of 
organizing the content around seven fundamental needs of man was 
finally accepted in the reorganization at University High School. 
As has been pointed out, it was not essential that this particular 
organization should have been chosen. Any one of a number of 
others might have served as well. However, the logical expansion of 
the outline of these fundamental needs comprises the more import- 
ant social institutions. The outline which indicates the content of 
the curriculum in the three junior high school years is too extensive 
to reproduce except by giving the most general indication of the 
trend of the development under each main point. 


I. Food 
1. Natural resources on which man’s food supply depends 
2. Preparation of foods, including cooking and converting natural foods 
(manufacture) 
3. Availability to consumer: transportation, storage, preservation 
4. Proper use of food 


II. Shelter 

1. Housing and attendant problems, such as heating, lighting, ventilating, 
furnishing, etc. 

2. Clothing: materials and manufacture 
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III. Communication ‘ 
1. Media, including growth of the English language ; 
2. Mechanics of transfer 
IV. Mobility 
1. Development of methods of transportation ; 
2. Problems: barriers, hazards, solutions, safety 
3. Results: racial composition, migrations 
V. Co-operation 
1. Social 
2. Political 
3. Economic institutions for production, exchange, and distribution 
4. Institutions for beneficence 
5. Financing co-operation: taxation 
VI. Passing on our heritage 
1. Life 
2. Social heritage 
3. Economic heritage 
VII. Mental and spiritual life 
1. Aesthetic 
2. Religious 
3. Humanistic 
4. Scientific method 


3. For each institution, which now becomes a major unit in the cur- 
riculum, specific objectives should include appropriate knowledges, atti- 
tudes, skills, and interrelationships. 

As an illustration of the operation of this principle, the objectives 
which have been accepted for the teaching of the communication 
unit in the junior high school years of the University High School 
are reproduced. 

I. Knowledges 
. Instruments of communication 
. Principles of communication 
. Classes, rates, and services of agencies of communication 
. History of communication agencies 
. Organization of communication agencies 
. Ownership of communication agencies 
. Control of communication agencies 
. Principles of correct form in oral and written English : 
. Use of library tools q 

10. Use of basic references 
II. Attitudes 
1. Contributions of science to the development of communication 
2. Social obligation of communication agencies 
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3. Critical attitude toward communicated materials 
4. Correct form in oral and written communication 
5. Appreciation of human services which make communication possible 
. Skills 
1. Computation of rates 
. Proper use of telephone 
. Correct form in oral and written communication 
. Use of library tools 
. Use of basic references 
. Organizing and summarizing written materials 
IV. Interrelationships 
1. Relation of communication to— 
a) Transportation 
b) Public opinion 
c) International relations 
d) Education 
e) Public safety 
f) Leisure 
g) Business organization 


4. A logical organization of the interpretation of the institution, 
within the limits of the interests and capacities of junior high school pu- 
pils and in the light of the objectives, should be developed co-operatively 


by representatives of the subject-matter departments concerned. 

This organization may be illustrated by referring again to the unit 
on communication which was presented in connection with the third 
principle. The outline, in the interest of brevity, is presented in 
abridged form. 


I. Development of language 
1. Oral 
2. Written 
II. Means of communication 
1. Publications 
a) Books 
b) Newspapers 
c) Magazines 
. Written messages 
a) Postal system 
. Mechanical 
a) Telegraph and teletype 
b) Telephone 
c) Radio and wireless 
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d) Phonograph 
e) Sound pictures 
III. Ownership and control of communication agencies 


5. Each subject-matter field should contribute instructional materials 
and activities to such elements of this outline of the institution as are 
particularly appropriate to its unique body of organized information, 
point of view, or method. 

The social-studies department may contribute the historical ap- 
proach to many of the items in the outline. For example, in the 
treatment of the mechanical means of communication, this depart- 
ment will trace their development, supply biographical material 
concerning the inventors, and indicate the social significance of 
communication agencies, particularly as these are related to business, 
politics, recreation, and education. The quantitative approach is 
represented by the mathematics department; problems of the cost of 
telegrams, day and night letters, local and long-distance telephone 
rates, graphs of the increase in the use of the telephone, problems 
related to speed in transporting messages and to postal classes and 
rates will contribute directly to an understanding of the institution. 
The scientific approach under the direction of the natural-science 
department is represented by an elementary knowledge of the theory 
of sound waves; the chemistry and physics of the battery; knowledge 
about the scientific principles underlying the electromagnet, the 
microphone, the generator, and the switchboard. The contribution 
of English may be indicated by such topics as the use of the tele- 
phone, the writing of telegrams, the study of the meaning and the 
spelling of the vocabulary of the unit. In addition, in the field of 
literature the English department may bring to the children stories 
and poems which make graphic and vivid the accomplishments of 
man in his attempts ever to improve his means of communication. 

6. Specific items of subject matter should be judged on the contribu- 
tion which each may make in building an understanding of the social 
institution. 

The modifications of the curriculum which are here suggested 
have as a basis a changed point of view or emphasis. That is, the end 
results of instruction are the social principles and the attitudes which 
serve to make the principles functional. In the development of these 
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principles and attitudes, certain concepts must become a part of the 
knowledge of the pupils. The subject matter is the means by which 
the concepts are established. In other words, the concepts are 
subordinated to the principles, and, in turn, the subject matter is 
subordinated to the concepts. When the selection of subject matter 
is viewed in this light, the problem becomes one of selecting experi- 
ences and items of information which build the desired concepts. 
Every item of subject matter should contribute some share to the 
development of an understanding of the institution. There is no 
obligation to include materials which formerly were taught in the 
conventional course at a particular grade level unless this material 
bears a clear relation to the concepts or principles treated. It will be 
found that much of the traditional content, when examined with 
this criterion in mind, is of value and will therefore be retained in the 
course. This content will, however, now appear in its proper and 
functional relation to the general objective. In some fields a great 
deal of valuable material which has received scant attention in the 
secondary school will be included. The operation of this principle 
should result in a compilation of really vital content, each item of 
which is directed toward the attainment of the social-civic objective. 
Upon some such basis it seems likely that training for citizenship 
may attain a degree of effectiveness not often realized. 

7. The sequence of topics should be so selected as to portray an orderly 
understanding of the social organization and the interrelations of its 
units. 

No one sequence may be regarded as essential or even as neces- 
sarily better than another. Some general organization of content 
(such as that of the seven basic needs of man, previously illustrated) 
provides an underlying unity, but the problem remains of selecting 
segments of this outline in some reasonable order for expansion and 
development into teaching units. When this selection is made, the 
aim should be to arrive at a sequence which will lead the pupil to gain 
an intelligent grasp of the social organization and the varied relations 
of its component institutions. Several plans suggest themselves. For 
instance, it is possible to consider the economic institutions in an 
order corresponding to the normal flow of goods, that is, from the 
production of the raw material through manufacture and prepara- 
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tion of products; transportation of commodities; trade and mer- 
chandising, including the wholesaler, the middleman, and the retail 
store; and the problems of the consumer. On the other hand, this 
order might well be reversed and begin with a situation which is close 
to the life of the pupil and with which he may be expected to possess 
a degree of familiarity. These two plans are merely suggestive. 
Others may serve the purpose quite as well. Final decision must rest 
on a long experience with various organizations in the classroom. 

8. The subject matter employed to develop a topic requires a sequence 
determined by the previous knowledge assumed in each case and by the 
mental maturity that appears to be needed for the understanding of the 
material. 

Within each subject-matter field there should also exist a sequence 
and an orderly arrangement of instructional materials. Care must be 
exercised that topics which depend for understanding on related ma- 
terials are introduced at a point after these fundamental materials 
have been acquired. Some items will be found to be too difficult for 
a particular age group, and these must be advanced to a higher 
grade. In short, most of the principles regarding the organization of 
curricular content which are applicable in conventional courses will 
prove of value here. 


In conclusion, it should now be apparent that the principles sug- 
gested are designed to apply to a type of integration project in which 
the essential feature is a changed emphasis or point of view rather 
than a fitting-together of courses or the obliteration of subject- 
matter lines. The point of view advocated is the acceptance of the 
subject as a means rather than an end. The curriculum seeks to 
effect a direct approach to the achievement of the social-civic objec- 
tive while retaining the values which inhere in the subject-matter 
fields. 
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SELECTIVITY AND STANDARDS IN AMERICAN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


E. C. CLINE 
Oliver P. Morton Senior High School, Richmond, Indiana 


Current discussion about problems in the adjusting of secondary 
education to adolescent youth is beclouded, and solution is delayed, 
by what seems to be an irreconcilable difference between two points 
of view. One group interested in secondary education—the majority 
group—firmly believes that all adolescents in a democratic society 
have equal rights to the opportunities of secondary education. In 
specific terms, the attitude of this group means, perhaps, that every 
child has the right to twelve years of education, at the end of which 
he will receive a diploma or a certificate of some kind, and that he 
will receive instruction which, considering his capacities and inter- 
ests, will bring him toward his maximum personal, social, and eco- 
nomic efficiency. In other words, every adolescent may expect so- 
ciety to expend as much time, energy, and intelligence on his educa- 
tion as it expends on that of any other adolescent, to the end that he, 
like every other, may reach his optimum development. The minority 
group admits this contention only “in principle.” The secondary 
school, this group contends, has standards to maintain which are 
explicitly set forth in objectives that are broken down for pupils in 
the form of specific minimal amounts of achievement. Every pupil 
has the right to try to meet these standards. If he fails, however, 
society owes him no further educational facilities; both the school 
and the pupil are stopped by nature’s limitations, by force majeure. 

A curriculum-maker who attempts to satisfy either of these groups 
incurs the hostility of the other. If he tries to effect a compromise— 
the usual procedure at present—he offends both groups, and, worse, 
his professional conscience pricks him, because any curriculum that 
attempts to meet such divergent views is a pitiable thing indeed. In 
fact, in these compromise curriculums, more than in the warring 
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opinions, lies the blame for the present criticism of the secondary 
school on the ground of jneffectiveness. 

Is there a way out? There is, if the demands of the contending 
parties are carefully examined. What really concerns the second 
group are standards that are prerequisites to success in some specific 
field of endeavor. For example, one spokesman for this group fears 
that, unless standards—or hurdles—are set up and maintained, un- 
skilled surgeons will soon be removing our appendixes. Colleges 


complain that inadequately prepared students enter their courses. 
y Anyone will admit that a girl is a stenographer only if she can do 
d, certain things with rather definite degrees of efficiency and accuracy; 
ts lowering the standards in stenography to allow a girl to “pass” who 
‘y cannot or will not meet the standards set by business needs will be 
‘y no kindness to the girl and will bring no benefit to society. On the 
in other hand, there are numerous personal, social, avocational, and 
‘y civic areas in which it is not necessary, however desirable, to reach 
h definite goals of attainment. A person need not, for example, give up 
1€ his quest for ability to appreciate good music because he can never 
T- reach a prearranged level of appreciation nor cease his attempt to 
O- talk on his feet because he realizes that he can never become an 
0- after-dinner speaker or because he fears that he might become one. 
a- Quite the contrary! Both the individual and society will benefit by 
e, whatever increment the individual makes to such abilities. And this 
Ly statement is true of most of the varied activities by which men live 
ry more abundant lives. 
re Everyone will probably admit the truth of both these conten- 
in tions. The difficulty lies in the apparent incompatibility of the two 
vil objectives; the school, it seems, must choose either to have standards 
T, or not to have them. Must it make such a choice? Imagine this situ- 
ol ation: In a typewriting class Mary, with a certain record of accuracy 
e. and speed, fails; beside her is Josephine, with somewhat less accuracy 
ps and speed, who passes. Both have mastered the keyboard and both 
- have done their best, but Mary expects to be a stenographer while 
e, Josephine will use the typewriter merely as an aid in writing reports 
at in college. Is such a situation justifiable? Will pupils accept it as 
In such? This situation is now commonplace in at least one high school. 


In the Oliver P. Morton High School in Richmond, Indiana, pu- 
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pils and subjects are divided into two groups: the arbitrary-standard 
and the effort-standard groups. Pupils in the first group must meet 
custom-fixed standards in all subjects bearing directly on their life- 
goals; they need not meet these standards in other subjects. Steno- 
graphic pupils must meet arbitrary standards in English, stenogra- 
phy, typewriting, and office practice, but they need not meet such 
standards in bookkeeping. Bookkeeping pupils, on the other hand, 
must meet arbitrary standards in bookkeeping. Pupils who intend 
to go to a liberal-arts college must meet arbitrary standards in Eng- 
lish but not in art. Boys who plan to take engineering courses must 
meet arbitrary standards in mathematics and physics but not in the 
band. In some subject fields—typewriting, for example—the two 
groups are not segregated although they must meet different stand- 
ards. In other fields—English and physical science, for example— 
the groups are segregated, and the content is altered to suit their 
needs. In the effort-standard courses the content is set up to meet 
the needs of the pupils who pursue the course and is not influenced 
by standards or materials imposed by tradition or outside forces. 
In applied physics, for example, the pupils do not work with the ab- 
stract, theoretical, mathematical materials on light but with the 
everyday, practical problems of lighting. Pupils in the effort-stand- 
ard group need meet only one condition: they must do their best. 
They may elect to take arbitrary-standard subjects, but they must 
then meet the standards there set. This arrangement enables the 
school to set and to maintain high standards where there is any justi- 
fication for them. In fact, since those pupils whose goals make such 
standards seem reasonable are grouped by themselves, away from 
the indifference and inertia of uninterested pupils, they can actually 
reach even higher standards than before. On the other hand, the 
school can also do justice to the even larger group of pupils whose 
interests or capacities differ from those of the group with definite 
goals involving particular achievement. Our experience has shown 
that pupils under such conditions work much harder and much more 
effectively than they did under old conditions. Moreover, they stay 
in school and finish with respect for themselves and for the society 
that gave them what may well be the best years of their lives. 

This adjustment of school opportunities is a by-product of experi- 
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mentation in differentiating secondary education which we have 
been conducting in Richmond, Indiana, for several years.’ This 
scheme, together with the entire experiment in differentiation, will 
also have bearing on the current discussion of the general curricu- 
lum, which up to the present time means nothing more than a super- 
ficial juggling of the same old subjects with the same old content. 
The entire plan has been tried out long enough in Richmond to make 
certain that it is workable and fruitful in its results. 

ta) E. C. Cline, “Differentiating Secondary Education,” School Review, XLII 


(June, 1934), 431-39. 
b) E. C. Cline, “Differentiation in English on Senior High School Level,” English 


Journal, XXIV (January, 1935), 17-21. 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT JUDGES THE PRINCIPAL’S 
CONTRIBUTION TO SECONDARY EDUCATION 


HARLAN C. KOCH 
University of Michigan 


For many years the forces which make for educational change 
have been active. The issues which burst suddenly upon secondary 
education have been long in the making; the economic crisis merely 
touched them off with sudden force. Quietly, persistently, for a 
quarter-century or more the cumulative effect of these great pres- 
sures has made educational change inevitable. These forces include 
(1) the tremendous growth in the secondary-school enrolment, (2) 
the results of psychological and educational research, (3) the con- 
tribution of technological development to social change, and (4) an 
emergent philosophy of effective education in a democracy. Obvi- 
ously, these factors are not mutually exclusive. There may even 
be cause-and-effect relationships among them. Such considerations 
aside, the point is that the pressure for educational change generated 
by these movements has long been discernible in spite of the fact 
that recently it exploded in our faces. What notice, then, has the 
secondary-school principal taken of these forces? 

Attention is particularly directed toward secondary education 
because no other level has felt the impact so violently. Self-con- 
stituted lay bodies have, for various reasons, been loud in their de- 
nunciation of the high school. The factors which make for change in 
the secondary program have been pointed to by educators to show 
that the adjustments decried by these lay bodies have been unavoid- 
able. 

The logic of administrative relations between the superintendent 
and the high-school principal invests the latter with the responsi- 
bility of leadership within his school, especially in the larger centers 
of population. Attention has already been called to the regard in 
which superintendents hold the principalship in certain cities,’ the 

* Harlan C. Koch, “The Appeal of the High-School Principalship,” School Review, 
XLII (October, 1934), 577-809. 
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populations of which range from twelve thousand to three million. 
In view of the critical situation in secondary education, it is impor- 
tant to know how the high-school principal has met this challenge to 
educational statesmanship. 

An inquiry was sent to the same superintendents who assisted in 
the earlier study cited, asking their estimate of the contribution 
which the high-school principal has made to the advancement of 
secondary education. One hundred and four superintendents re- 
sponded, twenty of whom were located in cities with populations of 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF 172 OPINIONS SUBMITTED BY 104 CITY SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS CONCERNING CONTRIBUTIONS TO SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION MADE BY THE HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


FREQUENCY OF MENTION 
CoNTRIBUTION 

Number Per Cent 
To the high-school curriculum............ 47 27.3 
To the general leadership of the high school 34 19.8 
To the efficiency of instruction........... 30 17.4 
To high-school administration............ 29 16.9 
Little, if any, contribution............... 18 10.5 
172 100.0 


more than one hundred thousand. All told, 172 commitments were 
received from this group, which are distributed in Table I. The na- 
ture of the original data made it impossible to prevent some over- 
lapping of the categories. Thus, the contribution ““To the general 
leadership of the high school” obviously is broad enough to cover all 
the others except, of course, “Little, if any, contribution.” 

It is clear that any school best expresses its educational philosophy 
through its curriculum. The forces which make for educational 
change are doubtless more quickly reflected in a changed curriculum 
than anywhere else. To those who believe that the principalship 
affords a unique challenge to educational leadership, it is gratifying 
to note, then, that these superintendents have most often credited 
the high-school principal with having contributed to the curriculum. 
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He has done so, they say, primarily by providing for essential inter- 
ests of the pupils through differentiated subjects and through an en- 
larged program of allied activities, by preventing harmful or radical 
changes in the program of studies, by insisting on modified college- 
entrance requirements, by encouraging education for character, and 
the like. These adjustments indicate, some of the superintendents 
go on to say, that the principal has been instrumental in building up 
a better understanding of the functions of the secondary school; that 
he has advanced both theory and practice; in short, that he has 
shared, in the words of one superintendent, “the effort to enable 
secondary schools to meet the present situation.”” Obviously, then, 
the principals of whom these statements have been made are re- 
sponsive to the forces which make for educational change. 

Of course, this contribution to the curriculum implies leadership, 
and it seems logical therefore to find the principal’s contribution to 
the leadership of the high school relatively heavily emphasized in the 
superintendents’ responses. The thirty-four opinions which are in- 
cluded under this topic in Table I range over a wide area. Some of the 
superintendents hold that the prir:cipal has developed secondary edu- 
cationas a profession and others that he has established the high school 
as a unique educational unit. One superintendent in a city of 165,000 
people believes that the principal has demonstrated his leadership 
through the progressive application of scientific principles to the 
work of his school. The co-ordinating or unifying function of the 
principalship both inside and outside the school system is also men- 
tioned. 

Freedom to work out the educational destiny of the high school 
without interference by the superintendent is implied in the fore- 
going estimates of the principal’s leadership.‘ Furthermore, these 
opinions are in harmony with the possibilities of the principalship 
as outlined elsewhere by city school superintendents.” These esti- 
mates may be accepted, then, as evidence that some general school 
executives believe that at least certain principals are alert to the 

t That this freedom does not always exist is pointed out by S. Joe Williams, ‘‘A Proto- 


col of Peace between the Superintendent and His High-School Principal,” American 
School Board Journal, LXXXVII (November, 1933), 17-19. 


2 Harlan C. Koch, op. cit., p. 584. 
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present demands and are making their opportunities pay dividends. 
Although the evidence upon which the respondents base their esti- 
mates is not included, they could hardly have been thinking of the 
high-school principalship at large. It is safe to assume that the office 
which has produced the type of leadership under discussion is not 
occupied by the “glorified clerk,” the “extra good teacher,” the 
“superannuated teacher,” the “teacher with a pull,” “one who does 
the work for which the superintendent takes the credit,” the ‘“fore- 
man who receives orders from headquarters and sees that they are 
executed,” of whom Brownell speaks.‘ Rather, the work of its in- 
cumbent approximates Brownell’s principle of success, namely, that 
the principal must study the community served by his school as the 
superintendent studies the community of the school system at large. 
Only in this way can the high school be assured of such leadership by 
the principal as will guarantee its survival amidst ever-changing 
conditions. How adequately such study has been made in the cities 
from which this evidence has come, is, of course, not indicated. 

In theory, a large place in the principal’s program of activities is 
assigned to supervision. Practice, by and large, belies theory. At 
best, the supervision of teaching in a secondary school is a difficult 
problem which has not yet been adequately solved. Satisfactory 
evidence shows that, in general, high-school principals are not im- 
pressive supervisors. In the past there has been, and doubtless still 
is, a great deal of resistance in the classroom to supervision by the 
high-school principal. For reasons which are not clear, even depart- 
ment heads, by their own admission, are not effective in discharging 
the function of supervision. Consequently, the assertion by thirty 
of the superintendents included in this study that the high-school 
principal has contributed to the efficiency of instruction is significant 
—significant, that is, if leadership by the principal is best expressed 
in the supervision of teaching. In the judgment of these superin- 
tendents, how has the principal contributed to the efficiency of in- 
struction? Six say that he has made this contribution through the 
development of pupil guidance; five mention the maintaining or the 
raising of standards of instruction; and four say that he has improved 


*S. M. Brownell, “The Principal as a Superintendent in His Own School,” Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, XTX (October, 1933), 496-506. 
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the techniques of teaching. The remaining fifteen superintendents 
speak in general terms. 

The limited number and the brevity of the superintendents’ orig- 
inal observations lead to the uneasy implication that the principal in 
his contacts with teachers is still primarily the manager of a plant. 
Obviously, the causes of this situation lie deep enough to include the 
principal’s preparation for his job. As yet the principalship has not 
emerged professionally. Burke has shown that twenty-seven states 
now have certification requirements for the position,’ but, on the 
whole, these requirements are rather casual and do not reflect the 
unique character which some educators believe is inherent in the pro- 
fessionalized principalship. This same writer has catalogued the 
professional courses for secondary-school principals offered in sev- 
enty-one educational institutions. These also are casual, if one may 
judge by their titles alone. Indeed, Burke says that there is apparent 
no general understanding or agreement of what courses principals of 
high schools should study. His data throw light on the reasons for 
the vagueness of the definition of the position in actual practice. 
There is need for a job analysis of the principalship which will an- 
swer not only the what but the ought and the why and the how. After 
such an analysis has been made, the training curriculum for high- 
school principals can be cut according to this specific pattern. More- 
over, it must be devastating for the principal, in his search for ex- 
act scientific help, to discover how much of the literature which ven- 
tures beyond mere office practice deals only in the most obvious gen- 
eralities, for instance, the enumeration of such qualities as everybody 
must possess to live agreeably in his own neighborhood: common 
sense, commendable habits of industry, humanity, a sense of humor, 
and the like. The requirements of educational statesmanship surely 
must be more subtle than such a list implies! Meanwhile, adequate 
leadership through supervision will have to wait. 

The superintendents believe that the largest contribution made 
by the principal to high-school administration has come through in- 
ternal planning and organization and through improving external 
relations. For instance, eighteen of the twenty-nine superintendents 


Arvid J. Burke, “Professional Courses for Secondary-School Principals,’ Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, XX (October, 1934), 506-12. 
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who mention this item say that the principal has accomplished these 
things. The remaining eleven replies are widely scattered. Does the 
relative emphasis placed by the superintendents on the first four 
items in the table supply evidence that the principals are concen- 
trating primarily on the basic functions of their schools? 

Let us turn to a brief consideration of the returns from the super- 
intendents who believe that the principal has made little, if any, con- 
tribution to the advancement of secondary education. Approximate- 
ly a tenth of the whole number of opinions is found here. In the 
judgment of these superintendents, too much attention to clerical 
details, the feeling of “having arrived,” inadequate training, domina- 
tion by the superintendent, and the failure to see the principalship 
in its true perspective account for the inadequate leadership which 
they postulate for the high-school principal. At least one superin- 
tendent was frank enough to say that the principal has failed to cap- 
italize his opportunities no more grossly than has the superintend- 
ent. 

The fourteen replies which are included under the caption “Mis- 
cellaneous” are general in character and therefore deal with no addi- 
tional aspects of the principalship. 


SUMMARY 


1. The great forces which make for educational change have long 
been active. Among these may be listed (a) the tremendous growth 
in the secondary-school enrolment, (0) the results of psychological 
and educational research, (c) the contribution of technological devel- 
opment to social change, and (d) an emergent philosophy of effective 
education in a democracy. The attention given by the secondary- 
school principal to these forces is a measure of his competency. 

2. One hundred and four city superintendents submitted 172 
opinions of the contributions which the high-school principal has 
made to the advancement of secondary education. The distribution 
of these opinions gives first place to the principal’s contribution to 
the development of the high-school curriculum, second place to his 
contribution to the general leadership of the high school, third place 
to his efforts in improving the efficiency of instruction, and fourth 
place to high-school administration. Eighteen superintendents hold 
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that the principal has made little, if any, contribution to the prog- 
ress of secondary education. The remaining fourteen estimates are 
miscellaneous in character. 

3. The fact that these school executives believe that the principal 
has contributed most frequently to the development of the curricu- 
lum may be construed to mean that, in their judgment, he is alert to 
the forces which make educational change inevitable and that he is 
attempting to respond to these forces. This opinion implies the lead- 
ership which the superintendents attribute to the principalship with 
the next greatest frequency. 

4. Eighteen superintendents believe that the principal is defeated 
by too much attention to clerical details, the feeling of “having ar- 
rived,” inadequate training, domination by the superintendent, and 
the failure to see the principalship in its true perspective. 

5. Critically speaking, the judgments of the respondents presum- 
ably are not based on an evaluation of the high-school principalship 
at large. There is satisfactory evidence that the position has not yet 
emerged from the trial-and-error stage. No unique pattern of prepa- 
ration for the position, based on an adequate analysis of the work of 
the principal, has yet been set up. Preponderantly, the literature 


that attempts to venture beyond the realm of office practice is loaded 
with the most obvious generalities and does not, therefore, present 
the exact, scientific help that the aspiring principal desires in this 
area of his work. Meanwhile, adequate leadership through super- 
vision waits. 
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HOME AND FAMILY BACKGROUND OF HIGH- 
SCHOOL PUPILS 


HAROLD H. PUNKE 
Georgia State Woman’s College, Valdosta, Georgia 


Scope and character of the study—This study relates to pupils in 
eleven Georgia high schools for white pupils and eleven Illinois high 
schools, enrolling from go to 650 pupils and distributed over a fairly 
large section of each of the two states. The Georgia schools included 
are preceded by a seven-year elementary school and the Illinois 
schools by an eight-year elementary school. Information was se- 
cured through a questionnaire covering different aspects of the pu- 
pils’ backgrounds and interests. Through the co-operation of the 
high-school administrators, a class period of forty-five minutes was 
allowed in which the pupils filled out the questionnaire. All pupils 
in a particular school filled out the questionnaire at the same time. 
Information was secured from 3,467 Georgia pupils and from 3,369 
Illinois pupils, but not every pupil supplied information on every 
item in the questionnaire. 

General cultural comparisons.—In order that the reader may have 
an understanding of the general educational setting in the two states, 
which will be needed to interpret the questionnaire study, a few 
background facts will first be presented. Certain conditions in the 
two states are compared in Table I with conditions in the country as 
a whole and with California, a state which in several respects is more 
favorably situated than most states. 

The age span shown in the comparison of the percentage of the 
population of high-school age is wider than needed for persons who 
enter high school at a normal age and thereafter make normal prog- 
ress. Variations in age of entrance and irregularities in rate of prog- 
ress, however, make a span of this width desirable when used as an 
index of the extension of secondary education to the general popula- 
tion. In Illinois the percentage of native white persons between 
fourteen and twenty years of age who are in school is not greatly 
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TABLE I 


CULTURAL AND EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF THREE STATES AS 
REVEALED BY CERTAIN CENSUS DATA 


Georgia 


Illinois 


California 


United States 


Native white population: 
Total* 
Percentage 14-20 years of 
aget 
Percentage 14-20 years of 
age in schoolt 


Percentage distribution of 
high-school enrolment 2 


Second year 
Third year 
Fourth year 
Postgraduate 


Percentage of population 15- 
19 years of age who are 


Percentage of families with:|| 
No children 


2 children 

3 children 

4 children 

5 children 

6-8 children 

9 or more children 


Percentage of native white 
population gainfully em- 
ployed: 

10-14 years of age, male... 
10-14 years of age, female. 
15-19 years of age, male. . 
15-19 years of age, female 


Percentage of families hav-| } 


ing:** 

No gainful workers 

1 gainful worker 

2 gainful workers 

3 gainful workers 

4 or more gainful workers. . 


1,823 ,057 
15.3 
White 
36.2 
28.2 
20.6 
15.0 


Native white 
of native 
parents 
3-4 
18.3 
Native white 
396,793 


Native white 


6,048, 203 
14.5 
_ $2.4 
All Classes 


38.5 
26.1 
18.2 
14.6 

2.6 


All classes 


1.0 
9-5 


Native white 
I, 313,653 


Native white 


4, 230, 213 
11.8 
66.5 


All classes 


20.7 
27.2 
21.7 
17.3 

4.1 


All classes 


0.9 


Native white 
1,134,349 


Native white 


52. 
22. 


14. 
6. 


2 


3 
I 


+3 
.2 
8 
Native white 
8 
5 


95,497 , 800 
14.3 
53-4 

All classes 


34.6 
27.0 
20.8 
16.9 

°.7 


All classes 
1.7 
12. 


All classes 
29,904, 663 


All classes 


* Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, “Population,” Vol. III, Part I, Table 3, p. 8; Table 46, 
PP. 41, 44, 47- 

+ Ibid., Table 23, p. 17; Table 6, p. 237; Table 6, p. 459; Table 6, p. 595. These percentages are calcu- 
lated from data in these tables and from preceding data on total population. 

t Adapted from “Statistics of State School Systems, 1931-32,” Table 10, pp. 62-63; Table 36, p. 98. 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United States: 1930-1932, chap. i (advance pages). United States Difice 
of Education Bulletin No. 2, 1933. 

‘ Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, “Population,” Vol. II, Table 6, p. 844; Table 15, p. 912; 
Table 15, p. 892; Table 15, p. 875. 

|| Zbid., “Population,” Vol. VI, “Families,” Table 51, p. 44; Table ro, p. 163; Table 10, p. 300; Table 
10, Pp. 359- 

§ Adapted from Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, ‘‘Population,”’ 

. 14; Table 3, Fi 234; Table 3, »-P- 456; Table 3 Pp. 592; “Population,” Vol. IV, 
Kable 20, p. 41; Table 9, p. 190; Table 9, p. 387; Table 0, P. 441. 

** Tbid., “Population,” Vol. VI, “Families,” Table 52, p. 45; Table 11, p. 165; Table 11, p. 301; Table 
II, p. 360. 

tt Percentage of families having three or more gainful workers in family. 


Vv ol. III, Part I, Table 20, 
“Occupations by States,” 


| 

| 

. 

28.0 41.8 38.8 

12.5 8.9 3 10.1 

if Reese 8.5 4.6 7 6.1 

5.6 2.3 I 3.6 

6.3 8 4.0 

0.6 0.2 I 0.5 

12.3 0.9 

be 4.3 0.2 1.0 

59-3 43.0 45-3 

22.0 30.0 25.1 

ative white] Native white All classes 

4.2 6.6 6.0 

60.8 65.3 62.1 

22.0 20.3 

8.3 5-7 
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different from the corresponding percentage for the country as a 
whole. The percentage for Georgia, however, is materially smaller 
than the percentage for the country as a whole, whereas that for 
California is much higher. Clearly, then, the high-school population 
of Georgia results from more rigorous selection than that of the other 
areas considered, although the factors of selection are not here indi- 
cated. 

The percentage distribution of the high-school enrolment accord- 
ing to year shows no marked differences in the persistence of Georgia 
and Illinois pupils through high school, although it should be re- 
membered that Georgia data apply only to white pupils whereas 
data for other areas refer to all the high-school population. An inter- 
esting difference appears between Georgia and Illinois on the one 
hand and California on the other. 

The average age of marriage, especially that of the girls, and the 
number of children in a family may be significant items in determin- 
ing the extent to which young persons attend secondary schools. 
The comparative data on these items indicate that in Georgia the 
percentage of females of fifteen to nineteen years of age who are 
married is about twice as large as the corresponding percentage in 
Illinois. The percentage for Georgia is higher than the national aver- 
age, whereas the percentage for Illinois is lower. Since married wom- 
en in general do not attend secondary schools, the difference between 
the percentages of young married women in Georgia and Illinois 
would be expected to influence high-school enrolment. 

The percentage of childless families among native white persons in 
Georgia is about two-thirds of the corresponding percentage in Illi- 
nois and little more than half the percentage in California. The per- 
centages of families with three or more children are much larger in 
Georgia than the percentages in either of the other states. Size of 
family helps to explain the difference in the percentages of children 
of fourteen to twenty years of age who are in school in these states, 
since large families are less able to send their children to school. 

Gainful employment of adolescents or the number of gainful 
workers to a family probably influences high-school attendance. 
The data on this point in Table I show that for each age and sex 
group indicated, except females fifteen to nineteen years of age, 
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Georgia has a much higher percentage of gainful employment than 
has California, Illinois, or the United States as a whole. Compari- 
son of these data with the percentage of youth in high school shows 
the parallel between high adolescent employment and low school 
attendance. 

The data on the number of gainful workers to a family show that 
in Georgia the percentage of native white families who are able to 
live when no member of the family is gainfully employed is signifi- 
cantly smaller than in either of the other states. California’s large 
leisure class is here indicated. Moreover, in Georgia a larger per- 
centage of families than in either of the other states need to have 
more than one member gainfully employed in order to support the 
family. These data are in harmony with certain conditions suggested 
by the preceding data: (1) Georgia families are larger than those of 
the other two states and hence require more gainful employees to 
support them at the respective levels prevailing. (2) Part of this 
greater number of gainful employees to a family apparently consists 
of employed adolescents. (3) Gainful employment of several mem- 
bers of the family parallels iow school attendance. 

Sizes of families from which pupils come-——Table II presents data 
from the questionnaire study on the sizes of families from which 
high-school pupils come. The proportion of the Georgia pupils who 
come from large families is higher than the corresponding proportion 
of the Illinois pupils. The percentages of families with one or two 
children are smaller for Georgia than for Illinois, whereas the per- 
centages of families with five or more children are larger for Georgia 
than for Illinois. These data are in keeping with the data on the size 
of the families in the total native white population of the two states. 
Table II indicates that, whatever the factors of selection may be 
which cause a smaller percentage of Georgia than of Illinois youth to 
attend high school, those factors are not such as entirely to eliminate 
from school the children of large Georgia families. 

The percentage of the boys who come from families of one or two 
children is larger than the corresponding percentage of girls. The 
difference, however, is notably greater among Illinois than among 
Georgia pupils. There are no consistent differences between sexes 
or between states for families of three or four children. In Georgia no 
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significant difference appears between the percentages of pupils of the 
two sexes who come from families of five or six children. In Illinois, 
however, the percentage of girls who come from families of this size 
is larger than the percentage of boys. 

Sex and sibling position.—It might be suggested that younger 
children of large families have more opportunity to attend high 
school than the older children or that older children have the oppor- 
tunity if of one sex but not if of the other sex. Data on this point 
appear in Table III. In the cases in which the pupil who did the re- 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS IN ELEVEN GEORGIA 
AND ELEVEN ILLINOIS HIGH SCHOOLS ACCORDING TO 
SIZE OF FAMILY FROM WHICH PUPILS COME 


GEORGIA ILLINOIS 
NuMBER OF CHILDREN 
IN FAMILY 


Boys (1,157) | Girls (1,426) | Boys (1,142) | Girls (1,197) 


23.6 22.8 30. 25.6 
35-6 35-1 35-3 
23.3 22.6 ; 21.9 
II.3 II.4 
6.2 7.4 5.8 


100.90 100.0 100.0 


porting (filled out the questionnaire) is the oldest child in the family, 
it will be noted that, in 56.3 per cent of the Georgia cases in which a 
girl is the oldest, the family is a family of one or two children, where- 
as the corresponding percentage in the case of boys is 45.9. In IIli- 
nois, however, in 54.6 per cent of the cases in which a boy is the old- 
est, the family has one or two children, whereas the corresponding 
percentage for girls is 50.4. That is, in Georgia families of one or 
two children in which the oldest child is in school, the oldest child is 
likely to be a girl. However, in all larger families in which the oldest 
child is in school, that oldest child is more likely to be a boy than a 
girl. If one assumes an equal sex distribution of first-born children 
who have arrived at high-school age, this finding means that in 
Georgia, if the oldest member of a family of three or more children 
is in high school, that oldest member is more likely to be a boy than 
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a girl. The corresponding data for Illinois indicate in general the re- 
verse situation in that state. In the case of Illinois families of one or 
two children in which the oldest child is in school, the oldest child is 
more likely to be a boy than a girl, whereas in larger families the 
oldest child, if in school, is more likely to be a girl. Moreover, the 


TABLE III 


POSITION IN FAMILY OF REPORTING PUPILS IN ELEVEN GEORGIA 
AND ELEVEN ILLINOIS HIGH SCHOOLS 


PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS 


tn GEORGIA * tn 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN 


IN FAMILY 


Boys Girls Boys Girls 


In families with reporting pupil oldest:| (362) (469) (443) (411) 
45-9 56.3 . 50.4 
36.7 30.5 32.6 

5 or more 17.4 13.2 17.0 
In families with one or two siblings 


(481) (583) (482) 
19.5 18.0 ; 19.7 
52.4 49.6 
21.6 21.3 ; 20.7 

7 or more : 9.6 ; 10.0 
In families with three or four siblings 

older than reporting pupil: : (236) (186) 


22.5 : 25.3 
50.4 : 50.0 
7 or more : 27.1 24.7 
In families with five or more siblings 
older than reporting pupil: (179) 
6 28.5 24.5 
71.5 


* The figures in parentheses show the numbers of pupils reporting. 


data in the table dealing with families with one or two siblings and 
with three or four siblings older than the reporting pupils indicate 
that, with few exceptions, the same general trends hold. That is, in 
the larger families, at least in families including as many as five chil- 
dren, if the child in school is one of the older children, the pupil is 
more likely to be a boy than a girl in Georgia and is more likely to be 
a girl than a boy in Illinois. As the data for families of seven or more 
children are somewhat meager and somewhat erratic, too much 
weight should not be attached to these figures. In the data dealing 
with families having five or more children older than the child in 
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school who made the report, some changes from the foregoing state- 
ments appear, but here again the number of cases is not large. 

A rather apparent interpretation of the foregoing data is that the 
relative advantages of boys in large Georgia families with respect to 
high-school attendance, and of girls in Illinois families, reflect differ- 
ences in cultural and social values in the two states. The data sug- 
gest that in Georgia culture is more masculine-dominated than 
in Illinois. Although in Georgia adolescent males engage in gainful 
employment to a greater extent than do adolescent females and al- 
though more than half of the high-school enrolment is made up of 
girls, yet in large families in which high-school attendance is likely to 
mean a definite family sacrifice, the boys are given the advantage. 
The business and the vocational value of high-school education may 
in part explain this sex preference. The fact that girls are given the 
advantage in the case of Illinois families certainly could not be ex- 
plained by saying that Illinois girls have a greater vocational urge 
than have Illinois boys, although Illinois girls probably have a 
stronger vocational urge than do Georgia girls. Thus, Table I shows 
that the perceatage of females of fifteen to nineteen years of age who 
are gainfully employed in Illinois is greater than the corresponding 
percentage in Georgia. Probably the social advantages in later life, 
which high-school education is thought to confer and which are 
sometimes thought to be more important for girls than for boys, are 
factors influencing high-school attendance in Illinois. The latter fac- 
tor has been thought to be particularly forceful in the case of chil- 
dren of recently arrived immigrants. 

Graduation of older siblings——In a further examination of the 
possible advantage of sex or sibling position in the probability of 
high-school attendance, a study was made of siblings older than the 
reporting pupils who had been graduated from high school. The 
data appear in Table IV. For both sexes in Georgia the proportion 
of older siblings who have been graduated from high school in the 
case of families of five or more children is smaller than the percentage 
for families of three or four children. In Illinois, too, with the excep- 
tion of Senior girls (data not given here), the older siblings of fami- 
lies of five or more children are graduated from high school in smaller 
proportions than are older siblings from families of three or four 
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children. The data show that, with the exception of Senior boys in 
Illinois (data not shown here), the percentage of the older siblings 
from families of seven or more children who have been graduated 
from high school is smaller than the percentage of the older siblings 
from families of five or six children. Table IV, then, gives further 
evidence that the older members of large families are not graduated 
from high school in as large proportion as are the older members of 


smaller families.* 
TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGES OF OLDER SIBLINGS OF REPORTING PUPILS IN ELEVEN 
GEORGIA AND ELEVEN ILLINOIS HIGH SCHOOLS WHO 
WERE GRADUATED FROM HIGH SCHOOL 


PERCENTAGE OF SIBLINGS 
GRADUATED IN ILLINOIS 


PERCENTAGE OF SIBLINGS 
GRADUATED IN GEORGIA 


NuMBER OF CHILDREN 


IN FAMILY 


In Families 
in Which 
Reporting 
Pupils Are 

Boys 


In Families 
in Which 
Reporting 
Pupils Are 

Girls 


In Families 
in Which 
Reporting 
Pupils Are 

Boys 


In Families 
in Which 
Reporting 
Pupils Are 

Girls 


In families with one or two siblings 
older than reporting pupil: 


5 or more 
In families with three or four siblings 

older than reporting pupil: 


84.6 
63.2 
37-3 


62.1 


49.0 
38.8 


52.9 
52.6 
43-3 


59.1 
56.0 


45.0 


55-6 
53-2 
39.0 


Mortality of parents.—Another important aspect of home and fam- 
ily background that may influence high-school attendance is mor- 
tality of parents. Table V presents comparative data for Georgia 
and Illinois on this point. In both states the percentage of pupils 


t The data in Table IV concerning families of two children are not directly compara- 
ble with the data for the larger families. In the case of families of two children, there 
could be only one child older than the pupil reporting, and in many instances the pupil 
reporting would be the oldest. Hence, the number of pupils on which percentages are 
based are greater in the large-family categories than the number in the small-family 
category, and the percentages for the small-family category are therefore less significant . 
In the case of the data for families with three or four siblings older than the pupil re- 
porting, there is the same relation between families of four children and the other family 


categories. 
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who have lost their fathers is larger than the percentage who have 
lost their mothers. This fact is not peculiar to the high-school popu- 
lation, and it reflects such factors in the general population as the 
greater vocational risk in man’s employment, age of the two parents 
at marriage, etc. The fact that more pupils are without fathers than 
are without mothers is, however, important from the standpoint of 
the réle of the school in pupil guidance. The adolescent is more likely 
to lack the kind of guidance expected from the father than the kind 
expected from the mother. This fact raises the question of a possible 
relation between the more frequent loss of the father than of the 
mother and the predominance of males among high-school delin- 
quents. The present study, however, did not consider this question. 


TABLE V 


PERCENTAGES OF PUPILS IN ELEVEN GEORGIA AND ELEVEN 
ILLINOIS HIGH SCHOOLS WHO HAVE LOST 
ONE OR BOTH PARENTS 


GEORGIA 


PARENT DECEASED 
Boys (1,133) | Girls (1,450) Boys (1,169) | Girls (1,200) 


21.5 18.9 14.4 17.9 
13.3 11.7 8.6 10.3 
8.2 9.2 5.8 7.6 


The percentage of Georgia pupils who have lost a parent is larger 
than the corresponding percentage of Illinois pupils. It should be 
remembered here that the Georgia high schools are preceded by a 
seven-year elementary school as compared with an eight-year ele- 
mentary school in the case of the Illinois high schools. Accordingly, 
Georgia pupils are younger, on the average, than Illinois pupils, and 
it would be expected that the parents are also younger. The fact, 
too, that people in Georgia marry somewhat younger than people in 
Illinois should be kept in mind. The higher mortality among the 
Georgia parents suggests, as indicated earlier, that the Georgia pu- 
pils represent a slightly different economic level than do the Illinois 
pupils and that in the Georgia families attendance at high school is 
less affected by the death of a parent, even though that parent may 
be younger, than in a similar Illinois case. 
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In Georgia more boys than girls go to high school when one parent 
is dead, whereas under similar conditions in Illinois more girls than 
boys go to school. Data on the separate high-school classes (not 
given here) indicate that this difference between the two states is 
particularly marked in the case of Seniors. This fact is interesting 
from the standpoint of emphasis placed on graduation from high 
school for the two sexes, and the finding again seems to reflect a 
difference in the status of the sexes in the cultures of the two states. 

One might further ask: Does the death of the mother or the father 
have any effect on the sex of the children who continue in school? 
That is, if the father dies, does the son leave school? Or, if the 
mother dies, does the girl drop out? In the detailed data for the 
various high-school classes (not given here), certain irregularities 
appear for the beginning of the high-school career, but the sex of the 
deceased parent does not in either state appear particularly impor- 
tant in determining the sex of the children who continue in high 
school. The boys, apparently, do not drop out to take the places of 
deceased fathers, and the girls do not drop out to take the places 
of deceased mothers. 

Summary and conclusions.—Aside from the specific comments 
which have accompanied particular considerations, a few concluding 
remarks seem justified. 

Early in the article several general comparisons are made between 
the states of Georgia and Illinois, in relation to each other, in relation 
to an economically favored state (California), and in relation to the 
United States as a whole. In these comparisons it is shown that 
Georgia has a much larger percentage of girls between fifteen and 
nineteen years old who are married than has any other area consid- 
ered. Moreover, the average family in Georgia is larger than that in 
the other areas, and this fact means a proportionately heavier bur- 
den in rearing the coming generation. It would be expected, then, 
that young people, particularly boys, in Georgia would have to begin 
making their own living earlier than do the youth in the other areas; 
the study does in fact show for Georgia a higher percentage of 
adolescents, especially males, who are gainfully employed. Fewer 
families are also found in which the members are able to live when 
no member of the family is gainfully employed. When young people 
are gainfully employed, they cannot attend school, and the data 
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show that a smaller percentage of the youth fourteen to twenty years 
of age are in school in Georgia than in the other areas considered. 
This fact means that those who attend high schools are a somewhat 
more select group in Georgia than in the other areas. The informa- 
tion in general suggests that the basis of selection is primarily eco- 
nomic. 

The data give the impression that there are important differences 
between the culture of Georgia and that of Illinois and that these 
differences have an important bearing on secondary education. A 
larger part of the social energy of Georgia is devoted to bringing 
forth and rearing the future citizens of the country, and less to edu- 
cating them in adolescence, than is the case in Illinois. Since the 
national population is, according to students of demographic prob- 
lems, approaching a standstill preceding a decline, it may be that 
such states as Georgia are rendering a type of service to the country 
which is not appreciated by states with better schooling but fewer 
children. The particular point of view that a reader will take regard- 
ing the contributions to American welfare of a state like Georgia, 
compared with the contributions of a state like Illinois or California, 
will probably depend somewhat on personal bias and somewhat on 
his understanding of the réles of population and of education in 
national welfare. 

A more specific difference in the cultures of Georgia and of Illinois 
appears to be reflected in the family attitude toward high-school edu- 
cation for members of the two sexes. This attitude does not really 
manifest itself in families in which no difficulty is encountered in 
sending all children to high school. Large families and families in 
which a parent has died are more likely to encounter such difficulties 
than are small or average families. It is found that in large families 
in Georgia the boys are more likely to get a high-school education 
than are the girls, whereas the reverse is true in Illinois. Similar 
differences between the two states are found in the attendance at 
high school of adolescents who have lost a parent, whether mother 
or father. These facts reflect a somewhat more masculine-dominated 
culture or home background in Georgia than in Illinois. The social 
advantages of education for women are perhaps not emphasized so 
much in Georgia as in Illinois, and women enter less into gainful 
employment in the southern state. 
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THE NORWEGIAN SYSTEM OF PUBLIC 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


PALMER O. JOHNSON 
University of Minnesota 


The purpose of this article is to describe some aspects of the sys- 
tem of public education in Norway with special attention to the 
secondary school system. In 1935 the writer had the privilege of 
spending three months in the Scandinavian countries, and he be- 
lieves that other persons in education will be interested in some re- 
sults of his observation and study. This description will be limited 
to Norwegian education, although the salient features of the educa- 
tional systems of the three kindred countries—Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark—are much the same. 

Perhaps a comprehension of the educational system of any coun- 
try may best be gained through an account of its historical develop- 
ment, but such an approach will be more or less secondary in this 
discussion. There have been a number of outstanding reorganiza- 
tions in Norwegian education, such as those of 1852, 1869, 1896, 
1927, and the most recent, 1935. All these reorganizations have been 
chiefly concerned with the mutual relations of the secondary and the 
elementary schools, particularly the establishment of a closer inte- 
gration between the two, and have led to the idea of the enhetsskole 
(unified school). The culmination of this idea is embodied in the 
Parliamentary Act of 1935, which achieves, in prospect at least, the 
aim toward which the efforts have been directed in the past. The 
present discussion centers in this latest plan of organization. Al- 
though it will take some time to translate all the provisions of the 
act into practice, many of the provisions have already been em- 
bodied as the outcomes of previous reorganizations. 

A description of the character of the elementary school upon which 
the secondary school is based will be of assistance to the reader. The 
origin of the system of elementary education may be traced to the 
establishment in 1736 of the religious rite of confirmation. Because 
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the ability to read was essential in the preparation for confirmation, 
instruction was provided for that purpose, and instruction in writing 
as well as reading was compulsory in the elementary school. Arith- 
metic became an elective subject. Compulsory attendance at the 
elementary schools, however, did not become effective for nearly a 
century. Elementary schools for country districts were established 
by law in 1827, and schools for the towns in 1848. The length of the 
school period was extended to six years in 1860, and at about the 
same time the curriculum was broadened to include geography, his- 
tory, and natural history. Provision was also made for local and 
diocesan supervision. 

The present organization of elementary education for towns and 
rural districts separately dates back to 1889. The chief distinctions 
between urban and rural schools are the organization and the length 
of the periods of instruction. There is little difference in curriculum 
and in instruction and not a great difference in administration. 

Secondary or higher education may also be said to have had an 
ecclesiastic origin when cathedral schools for the education of the 
clergy were, as elsewhere in Europe, established in conjunction with 
the cathedrals. These schools go back to the twelfth century. The 
cathedral schools also provided some educational opportunity for 
lay pupils. A few secondary schools now existent had these cathedral 
schools as precursors. The writer visited a very interesting and 
highly efficient school with such an origin, Christiania Katroskolen 
in Oslo. The more immediate antecedents of the present secondary 
schools, however, were the secular schools (borgerskoler) or middle- 
class schools (realskoler), which sprang up at the end of the eight- 
eenth or the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

The provisions contained in the Parliamentary Act of 1935 were 
not the result of hasty action. A Church and School Committee of 
the Parliamentary Commission had carefully studied the problems 
involved before the proposals were converted into laws. The delib- 
erations and recommendations of previous authoritative agencies 
weighed heavily. Among these may be mentioned the School Com- 
mission of 1920, the Parliamentary School Commission of 1922, the 
Educational Council (Undervisningsradet), the University and the 
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Upper High Schools (¢vrige hgiskoler), the High School Teachers’ 
Council, and the Teacher Organizations’ Committee. 

The primary features of the secondary-school system, as incor- 
porated in the provisions of the law recommended by the majority 
report of the Church and School Committee, will be described under 
the headings: (1) aim and organization, (2) the curriculum, (3) ex- 
amination practices, (4) admission and graduation, (5) class periods 
and vacations, (6) the school faculty, (7) administration, (8) finan- 
cial aspects, and (9) significant changes. 


AIM AND ORGANIZATION 


The secondary (hgiere) public schools are the gymnas and the 
realskole. Their purpose is to co-operate in the Christian and the 
moral upbringing of the students and to develop capable citizens, 
both intellectually and physically. 

The gymnas builds on the basis of a completed elementary-school 
training and leads to a higher education, which in turn prepares for 
the pursuit of studies in the university or in other higher schools. 
The curriculums are four, five, or six years in length, depending 
chiefly on the type of elementary-school training received by the 
entrant. The gymnas offers the following curriculums: (1) modern 
(reallinje), (2) science, (3) English, (4) Latin, and (5) Norrgn linje 
(based on old Norse and German). 

The realskole is based on the completion of the elementary school 
and gives a preparation either for further specialization or for en- 
trance into public-service positions and into positions in private in- 
dustry. The course is of three years’ duration. Under special cir- 
cumstances the course may be two or four years in length. The two- 
year realskole is planned for students who have the capacity, as de- 
termined by the administration, to complete with profit the realskole 
courses in two years. The four-year realskole is designed for girls. 


THE CURRICULUM 
In the gymnas instruction is given in religion, Norwegian, German, 
English, French, history, sociology, geography, science, mathemat- 
ics, drawing, writing, manual training, hygiene, and singing. In ad- 
dition, Latin is given in the Latin curriculum, and Greek is an elec- 
tive. 
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In the realskole the same subjects, with the exception of French, 
Latin, and Greek, are given. In addition, either bookkeeping or 
housekeeping with accounting is introduced in the third class of the 
three-year realskole. Bookkeeping or housekeeping with accounting 
is given in the four-year realskole, and French is offered as an elec- 
tive. In the two-year school instruction is given either in two foreign 
languages (English and German) or in one (English). 

In special cases the rektor (headmaster) may excuse students from 
certain requirements. Students not belonging to the state church, 
for instance, are wholly or in part excused from instruction and ex- 
amination in religion when their parents or guardians desire such 
exemption. 

With the assent of the Ministry for Education, new methods, new 
organizations, and new working arrangements may be tested when 
the trial can be made under safeguarded conditions, when it is of 
interest to the school, and when the efficiency of the terminal ex- 
amination is not thereby reduced. With the sanction of the ministry, 
instruction may be given in certain lines which emphasize the vari- 
ous aspects of industrial life and which differentiate subject matter 
for such purposes. 

EXAMINATION PRACTICES 


School instruction is concluded with an oral examination to deter- 
mine whether the student has attained a maturity, a degree of 
knowledge, and a proficiency of preparation in keeping with the aims 
of the gymnas and the realskole. These trials are called the examen 
artium and the realskoleeksamen, respectively. The Educational 
Council (Undervisningsraédet) conducts the final examination. The 
council makes out the questions for the written examinations and 
the annual examinations in English and mathematics, which are ad- 
ministered to the second class of the gymnas and of the realskole. 
The instructors administer the final oral examination unless the 
Educational Council determines otherwise. 


ADMISSION AND GRADUATION 
The faculty council (skolerddet) of each school decides which stu- 


dents are to be admitted. When there is room in the incoming class, 
admission cannot be denied to those who have fulfilled the require- 
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ments set forth in law. If there is not room for all seeking admission, 
the students who have the best testimonials or entrance qualifica- 
tions are admitted first. As a rule, students are admitted only at the 
beginning of the school year. The entrant to the gymnas must be 
sixteen years of age within the completion of the calendar year. Ad- 
mission is allowed on the basis of the testimonials of the elementary 
school. Special entrance examinations are administered to candi- 
dates from elementary schools from which full credentials are not 
available and to candidates who have prepared themselves in other 
ways. 

When a student admitted into the first class of the secondary 
school is not making satisfactory progress, the faculty council noti- 
fies the parents and ascertains before Christmas whether the student 
shall be permitted to continue. A student must have attained the 
required standards in order to be admitted to a higher class. A stu- 
dent who has remained two years in a class and is unable to advance 
may not continue as a student. 


CLASS PERIODS AND VACATIONS 


The daily school schedule consists of six class periods of forty-five 
minutes each with a short intermission between periods. The holi- 


days total from thirteen to fourteen weeks, not less than seven weeks 
of which are included in the summer vacation. The rektor has power 
to declare as many as ten days of the school year as single holidays. 


THE SCHOOL FACULTY 

The administrator of a state school is called the rektor. The per- 
manent teachers are designated as lektorer or adjunkier. All three are 
appointed by the king. No person may be made a rektor or an ad- 
junkt until he has served a trial period of two years in the office to 
which he wishes to be appointed. The administrator at a municipal 
secondary public school is designated as a rektor or a lektor, as de- 
cided upon by the parliament. These officers are required to have 
the same preparation as the corresponding ranks in the state school. 
Similarly, a trial service of two years is required before a permanent 
position is attained. 

The rektor is obligated to fulfil the trust imposed upon him in pri- 
vate matters as well as in his official duties. Instruction, order, and 
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discipline are duties of the instructors. They prepare and pass upon 
inclusive reports which are placed before the school board. 

The rektor selects from the teachers of every class a director, 
whose duty it is to give close attention to the pupils of the class and 
to look after their interests. 

In every school there is a faculty council, consisting of all the per- 
manent staff with the rekior as chairman. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The administration of the secondary schools is partly the respon- 
sibility of local authorities and partly that of the Ministry for Edu- 
cation. Each state school has a school board (forstanderskapet), the 
personnel of which consists of (1) the school rektor, (2) a member 
appointed by the Ministry for Education, (3) five members elected 
by the town council, and (4) a member elected by and from the 
school staff. The school board has in general the duty to foster all 
that pertains to the advancement of the school’s interests. It is the 
duty of the members to acquaint themselves with the instruction, 
order, and discipline of the school and with conditions of the school 
buildings and furnishings. The board has the right to express itself 
with regard to the choice of curriculums and deviations from subject 
and instructional goals. It manages the school’s resources, passes on 
the rektor’s budget, distributes scholarships and stipends, passes on 
the appointment of the school treasurer and the school physician, 
audits the school accounts, establishes the daily schedule, and ar- 
ranges for the school holidays. It has the power of nominating the 
rektor and of approving the filling of vacant school positions. The 
board is the connecting link between the school and the home. If 
any school suffers because of negligence on the part of the board, the 
members who are delinquent are held directly responsible. 

To secure the benefit of administrative assistance of a professional 
character, the Ministry for Education appoints for the whole of the 
kingdom an Educational Council (Undervisningsrddet), consisting of 
a chairman and seven other members, all of whom have practical 
knowledge of the secondary-school system. Each of the chief sub- 
jects represented in the examen artium has at least one representa- 
tive. A medical adviser is employed to advise on problems of hy- 
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giene. If there is no woman representative among the ordinary 
members, a woman is appointed by the king to advise the council on 
matters pertaining to the interests of girl students. The functions of 
the Educational Council are to give close attention to the schools, to 
arrange for leaving examinations, and to handle other duties imposed 
upon it by law or regulations. It has the power of nominating the 
rektor or other administrative officer. 

Religious instruction is looked after by the bishop or by a minister 
appointed by him. 

FINANCIAL ASPECTS 

Parliament establishes the method of handling school money at 
state schools. Students are admitted without fee if they cannot re- 
side at home during their school attendance. Free scholarships and 
grants, within the limits of the budget, are assigned by the school 
board in accordance with the nomination of the rektor. Reports of 
disbursements must be given to the Ministry for Education. The 
amount of school expenditures at municipal secondary schools can- 
not exceed the amount established for state schools, except with the 
assent of the ministry. © 


SIGNIFICANT CHANGES 


The chief change resulting from the new law may be said to be the 
establishment of the gymnas on a five-year basis. The gymmnas can 
now take students from the elementary school. Provision has also 
been made for the education of girls on the same basis as the educa- 
tion of boys. There may be separate schools for boys and girls or 
coeducational schools, as the municipality decrees. Since the length 
of the gymmas has been reduced by one year, there is now need for 
the introduction of new methods and new organization of materials 
to adjust to this reduction. 


REFERENCES 
Instilling fra kirke-og skolekomiteen om utferdilgelse av ny lov om hgiere almens- 
koler. Innst. O.I. (1935) (copy obtained from the secretary of the parliament). 
Carl Knap, ‘‘1896-1927”’ (reprint obtained through the courtesy of the au- 
thor, Rektor ved Det pedagogiske Seminar, Oslo). 


THE RELATION OF HIGH-SCHOOL MATHEMATICS TO 
COLLEGE MARKS AND OF OTHER FACTORS TO 
COLLEGE MARKS IN MATHEMATICS 


HARL R. DOUGLASS anp JESSIE H. MICHAELSON 
University of Minnesota 


THE PROBLEM 

The data of this study involve 387 students of the class of 1930 
in the college of Arts and Science and the School of Business Admin- 
istration at the University of Oregon. The purpose of the study was 
twofold: (1) to obtain data throwing light on the relation between 
the amount and the quality of training in high-school mathematics 
and subsequent marks in academic subjects and (2) to obtain data 
throwing light on the relation between the most promising predic- 
tive factors and college marks in mathematics, with a view to fur- 
nishing a means of prophesying the probable achievement of individ- 
ual students in college mathematics. 


NUMBER OF UNITS OF HIGH-SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 
AND COLLEGE SUCCESS 

Pearson product-moment coefficients of correlation between the 
number of semester credits in high-school mathematics and the 
average college marks in various college fields made by these stu- 
dents in the first two years at the University of Oregon are shown in 
Table I. With the exception of the college mark in mathematics, all 
zero-order coefficients approximate zero as far as predictive merit is 
concerned. When intelligence is held constant, the resulting partial 
correlations, including that with college mark in mathematics, ap- 
proximate zero. 

The correlation between the number of semester credits in high- 
school mathematics and average college marks in all subjects was 
found to be no greater than .o2, and, when intelligence was held con- 
stant, the resulting partial correlation was —.13. The average col- 
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lege mark of students with four semester credits in high-school math- 
ematics was found to be almost exactly the same as the mark of stu- 
dents with five credits, six credits, seven credits, and eight credits, re- 
spectively. The marks of ten students having less than four semester 
credits were slightly better than the average, and the marks of four 
students with more than eight credits were slightly lower than the 


TABLE I 


ZERO-ORDER CORRELATIONS BETWEEN NUMBER OF 
SEMESTER CREDITS IN HIGH-SCHOOL MATHEMAT- 
ICS AND AVERAGE COLLEGE MARK IN CERTAIN SUB- 
JECTS AND PARTIAL CORRELATIONS WITH INTELLI- 
GENCE HELD CONSTANT 


Zero-Order Cor- 
College Subject relation Coeffi- 
cient 


+ .08 


Partial-Correla- 
tion Coefficient 


Art and architecture... . 


Business administration. . 
Economics 
Education 


Physicai science 
Psychology......... 
Social studies 


+. 
+. + 


average. In all categories other than these two at the extremes, the 
number of cases, ranging from 25 to 162, was large enough to permit 
reasonably reliable comparisons. An analysis of the percentages of 
students doing unsatisfactory work in the various fields, in which 
students with two units of high-school mathematics or less were com- 
pared with students with more than two units, revealed no signifi- 
cant differences except in mathematics and possibly in business ad- 
ministration. In these two fields the group of students with more 
than two units of mathematics furnished a materially smaller per- 
centage of unsatisfactory students. 


— .08+ .06 + .08 
.06 —.17 
—.13 
Foreign language.......| —.06+.04 — .04 
— 11 
Mathematics........... 17 
.03 

.14 
=. — .18 
.04 — .09 


HIGH-SCHOOL AND COLLEGE MATHEMATICS 


MARKS IN HIGH-SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 
AND COLLEGE SUCCESS 
On the other hand, Table IT shows that the average mark in high- 
school mathematics correlates significantly with the average college 
mark in every field. In five instances the correlations are definitely 
curvilinear, with greater correlation in the upper ranges of marks. 
The correlation between marks in high-school mathematics and col- 


TABLE II 
ZERO-ORDER CORRELATIONS BETWEEN AVERAGE MARK 
IN HIGH-SCHOOL MATHEMATICS AND AVERAGE 
COLLEGE MARK IN CERTAIN SUBJECTS 


Correlation Correlation 


College Subject “ 
Coefficient Ratio* 


Art and architecture.......| .06 

.06 
+ .06 
Economics .05 
Education .31+ .06 

.03 

.03 
+ .04 
+ .04 
Mathematics .05 
Philosophy .03 
Physical science... . . .25+.04 
Psychology 
Social studies .03 


* The correlation ratio is a measure of correlation somewhat com- 
parable to the conventional Pearson product-moment coefficient. It is 
particularly useful for measuring relation when the correlation is curvi- 
linear, for in such situations the product-moment coefficient is too low to 
represent the true closeness of correspondence between the variables. 


Non-linear correlations. 


lege marks in all fields is somewhat greater than any of the correla- 
tions in the different fields with the exception of those for French 
and mathematics; the coefficient for all subjects is .44, while the 
correlations for the different fields range from .21 for philosophy to 
.46 for French and mathematics. 


FACTORS RELATED TO SUCCESS IN 
COLLEGE MATHEMATICS 


The data in Table III indicate that, in the prediction of success 
in elementary college mathematics, the average high-school mark 
in all subjects and the high-school mark in mathematics are of ap- 
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proximately equal merit. The zero-order correlations are .47 and 
.46, respectively, while the coefficient for the number of semester 
credits in high-school mathematics is .28 and for percentile rank on 
the Psychological Examination of the American Council on Educa- 
tion is but .26. While the coefficient could be increased by employ- 
ing combinations of variables (for example, to .501 between college 
mark in mathematics and a combination of the number of semester 


TABLE III 


ZERO-ORDER AND MULTIPLE CORRELATIONS BETWEEN COLLEGE MARK IN 
MATHEMATICS AND CERTAIN OTHER FACTORS 


Factors Correlated 


Zero-Order 
Correlation 
Coefficient 


Correlation 
Ratio 


Multiple- 
Correlation 
Coefficient 


College mark in mathematics and: 
High-school mark in mathematics .456 
Number of semester credits in high-school 

mathematics 2977 
Average high-school mark in all subjects .469 
Percentile rank on American Council Psy- 

chological Examination 

College mark in mathematics and: 
High-school mark in mathematics and 

number of semester credits in high- 

school mathematics 
High-school mark in mathematics and 
percentile rank on American Council 
Psychological Examination 
High-school mark in mathematics and 
average high-school mark 

Number of semester credits in high-school 
mathematics and average high-school 
mark in all subjects 


* Non-linear correlations. 


credits in high-school mathematics and average high-school mark 
in all subjects), the increase over the greatest zero-order correlation 
(.469 with average high-school mark) is only .032, and the largest 
multiple correlation is definitely less than the highest correlation 
ratios of two single variables (.551 for high-school mark in mathe- 
matics and .587 for average high-school mark in all subjects). 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. It is obvious from the data of this study that, beyond the first 
two years, additional work in high-school mathematics does not 


sor" 
| 
| - 393 
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contribute materially to success in the subjects taken in the first 
two years of the liberal-arts college. The possibility should not be 
overlooked that, because of the lack of additional high-school train- 
ing in mathematics, students may have been handicapped in the se- 
lection of subjects in college. 

2. Ability in high-school mathematics is materially, though not 
closely, associated with ability to do work in any field in the liberal- 
arts college, yet not so closely correlated as is the average high-school 
mark in all subjects. 

3. Prediction of success of students in college mathematics cannot 
be made with any high degree of accuracy from knowledge of the 
amount of high-school training in mathematics, the average high- 
school mark in mathematics, the average mark in all high-school 
subjects, rank on the Psychological Examination of the American 
Council on Education, or any combination of these variables. The 
best prediction that can be made is secured from the average high- 
school mark in all subjects. 

4. When compared with zero-order correlations between general 
college success and various factors reported previously' (clustering 
around .50 to .60 for high-school average and around .40 to .50 for in- 
telligence-test scores, with multiple correlations averaging about 
.65), the coefficients of this study indicate that success in a given sub- 
ject-matter field involving only a portion of the student’s work can- 
not be predicted with as great accuracy as can success in all his col- 
lege subjects. This finding holds in spite of the tendency toward low- 
er coefficients of correlation when the marks of various students and 
of departments with varying marking standards and practices are 
combined into a composite average. 

5. These findings are directly in line with those reported by Odell 
for students at the University of Illinois.” 


* Harl R. Douglass, The Relation of High School Preparation and Certain Other Fac- 
tors to Academic Success at the University of Oregon. University of Oregon Publication, 
Education Series, Vol. III, No. 1. Eugene, Oregon: University of Oregon Press, 1931 

2a) Charles W. Odell, Predicting the Scholastic Success of College Freshmen. Bureau 
of Educational Research Bulletin No. 37. University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XXV, No. 
2. Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois, 1927. 

b) Charles W. Odell, Predicting the Scholastic Success of College Students. Bureau 
of Educational Research Bulletin No. 52. University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XXVIII, 
No. 5. Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois, 1930. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON THE ORGANIZATION 
OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER anp GORDON N. MACKENZIE 
Stanford University 


Publications in this area during the past year have been especially 
numerous in the junior-college field. This activity reflects the dy- 
namic nature of the junior-college development. The pressure to 
provide more adequate educational service for youth not enrolled 
in high school is reflected also by the list of references included in 
the section dealing with “Youth Programs,” which appears for the 
first time in this year’s bibliography. Both availability and signifi- 
cance have been recognized in the selection of the references in- 
cluded in this list of publications during the school year 1935-36. 


DistRIcT ORGANIZATION 
495. BERNARD, TED B. Secondary Education under Different Types of District 
Organization. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 642. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. vi+o4. 
A study to show the need of district reorganization and to set up procedures for 
studying the problem. Comparisons are made of the consolidated-district 
unit, the county unit, and the small-district unit. 


ARTICULATION OF SCHOOL UNITS' 


496. AIKIN, WILForD M. ‘Toward School-College Co-operation,” Progressive 
Education, XII (November, 1935), 435-40. 
A brief history of the work of the Commission on the Relation of School and 
College of the Progressive Education Association. The names of commission 
members and of the co-operating schools are given. Five tendencies in the ex- 
perimental programs are described, and the work of the Committee on Records 
and Reports is explained. 


497. BRowN, Marion, and Martin, VIBELLA. “Toward Better Articulation,” 
Progressive Education, XII (December, 1935), 533-42. 
A description of the excellent program of articulation between the University 
High School in Oakland, California, and its eleven contributing junior high 
schools. 

t See also Item 196 in the list of selected references appearing in the March, 1936, 
number of the School Review. 
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. McConn, Max. “A College Dean Looks at the Eight-Year Experiment,” 
Progressive Education, XII (November, 1935), 454-57. 
A discussion of problems which will probably arise when students in the eight- 
year experiment enter college. Some solutions are suggested. 


. SARBAUGH, Mary E. “Anticipating College Credit in English,” School 
Review, XLIV (February, 1936), 100-108. 
A description of three attempts to prepare superior high-school Seniors in 
Buffalo for college examinations in English, with indications of the success of 
each group of pupils in an examination and the amounts of college credit 
granted. 


. WAGNER, Mazie Earte, and Mitts, Henry C. “College Credit in Ad- 
vance,” Occupations, XIV (December, 1935), 245-50. 
A description of the program now operating at the University of Buffalo for 
selecting, training, examining, and granting college credit to superior high- 
school Seniors in order to eliminate the duplication and overlapping of ma- 
terials studied. 

HoRIZONTAL ORGANIZATION! 

. HAMLIN, HERBERT M. “Our Dual System of Rural Education,” School 
Review, XLIV (March, 1936), 177-83. 
Describes the extension program in agriculture and home economics conducted 
jointly by the United States Department of Agriculture and the land-grant 
colleges. Indicates reasons for, and dangers of, the separation from the public 
schools. Solutions are suggested. 


. “The Music and Arts High School of New York City,” School and Society, 
XLII (December 7, 1935), 770. 
An account of the new building, staff, organization, and appropriations for an 
experimental school under the direction of the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion which will devote its attention to the development of 125 gifted pupils 
in each of the fields of art and music. 


. TILDSLEY, JoHN L. The Mounting Waste of the American Secondary School. 
The Inglis Lecture, 1936. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. Pp. 92. 

Proposes a three-track system of separate secondary schools for the gifted, the 
normal, and the less competent pupils. Conclusions based on an analysis of 
intelligence and reading test results of pupils seeking admission to New York 
City high schools. 
Junior HicH ScHOOoL 

504. FREDERICK, ROBERT W. “A Survey of Junior-High-School Practices in 
New York State,”’ Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, X (Sep- 
tember, 1935), 41-46. 

t See also Item 561 in the list of selected references appearing in the December, 1935, 

number of the School Review. 
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Ninety-one junior high schools outside of New York City were surveyed and 
values assigned in accordance with prepared standards. Fifteen aspects of the 
junior high school program and organization are considered. Indications are 
given as to the points at which most progress has been made. 


505. SMITH, Harry P. “The Relative Efficiency of the Junior High School vs. 
the Conventional 8-Grade Type of School,” Journal of Educational 
Research, XXIX (December, 1935), 276-80. 

Pupils in the junior high schools and in eight-grade schools in Syracuse, New 
York, were compared in achievement on the Stanford Advanced Examination 
and in ratings on a graphic rating scale for habits, attitudes, and traits. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


506. BRACEWELL, Ray H. “The Service of the Public Junior College in the 
Current Crisis,” School Review, XLIII (September, 1935), 514-22. 
A discussion of the extent to which the junior colleges are meeting the needs of 
all youth. A comparison of the CCC and the junior college as means of caring 
for youth. Comparative costs are considered, and recommendations are made 
for improving the situation. 


507. CLEMENT, J. A., and CLEMENT, J. H. “A Study of Postgraduates Enrolled 
in North Central Association Schools of Illinois and Kansas during 
1934-1935,” North Central Association Quarterly, X (April, 1936), 448- 
55- : 

Data are presented showing the number of postgraduate pupils enrolled in 

high schools of various sizes, the kind of subject matter offered and pursued, 

the nature of additional problems caused by the presence of postgraduates, 
attitudes toward postgraduate work, and the relation of postgraduate work to 
adult education and junior-college work. 


508. CortRIGHT, E. E. “Junior College Growth,” Junior College Journal, V1 

(February, 1936), 261-65. 
A statistical summarization and brief discussion of the number of junior col- 
leges, enroiment, type of institution and of organization, size, instructional 
staff, accreditation, and changes in administration. Some comparisons are 
made with former years. 

509. EELLs, WALTER Crossy. “Status of the Junior College in the United 
States, 1935-36,”’ School and Society, XLIII (February 1, 1936), 160-62. 
A summary of data concerning status of the junior college comparable to that 
published annually. The scope of the statement is similar to that of Cortright 
(Item 508). 

510. GERBERICH, J. R., and Kerr, F. L. “Success of Transfers at University 
of Arkansas,” Junior College Journal, VI (January, 1936), 180-85. 
Transfer students entering the University of Arkansas with two years of ad- 
vanced standing and having a possible stay of two years at the University were 
compared with regular University entrants with respect to their grade-point 
average by semesters and their persistence in attendance. 


f 
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511. Hitt, MERTON E. “Junior College Developments in California,” Junior 
College Journal, VI (April, 1936), 333-38. 
An analysis of the scholastic records of junior-college transfers to the Uni- 
versity of California during the period 1919-34. A statement is also made as 
to the functions of the junior college and new developments in the training of 
junior-college teachers. 


. Ketty, FREDERICK J. “Junior Colleges and Social Reconstruction,” 
Junior College Journal, VI (May, 1936), 427-33. 
An excellent statement of the réle which the junior college must play in view of 
present social trends. 


. Kiztsy, C. S. “Success of Rochester Junior College Transfers,” Junior 
College Journal, VI (December, 1935), 127-29. 
The grade-point average of 162 students who transferred from Rochester 
(Minnesota) Junior College to other institutions are studied before and after 
transferring. 


. Koos, LEonarp V. “Desirable Types of Junior-College Organization,” 
School Review, XLIV (May, 1936), 272-82. ‘ 


A considered statement of the relative merits of various plans for the vertical 
organization of the junior college, such as lower divisions of universities and 
colleges, branches and state junior colleges, local public junior colleges sepa- 
rately housed, junior colleges housed with high schools, and four-year integra- 
tions. These organization forms are discussed in relation to basic social changes 
and shifts within the educational system. 


. MATHERLY, WALTER J. “A New General College,” Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation, VI (November, 1935), 401-9. 
A brief account of the preliminary planning, the basic assumptions and prin- 
ciples of the reorganization, administrative changes, objectives, program, pro- 
vision for individual differences, and plan of guidance of the new general col- 
lege of the University of Florida. 


. Morrison, Rosert H. “Emergency Junior Colleges in New Jersey,” 
Junior College Journal, VI (April, 1936), 327-32. 
Describes six emergency junior colleges in New Jersey with respect to the pre- 
liminary planning, establishment, functions, facilities, program, problems, and 
success of transfer students. 


. RANDALL, Joun A. “Function and Structure of the Junior College,” 
Junior College Journal, VI (May, 1936), 448-53. 
A proposal for an experimental program, sponsored by the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, involving the development of career institutes which 
would serve all the people all the time as agencies for counseling, instruction, 
and certification. 


. Rotuney, J. W. M. “A Connecticut Experimental Junior College,” 
Junior College Journal, VI (January, 1936), 186-92. 
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Describes a community survey of unemployed and the establishment, organiza- 
tion, and problems of a junior college. Government funds supported the 
project. 

. VAN Patter, V. E. “Junior College Work in the State Teachers Colleges,”’ 
Educational Administration and Supervision, XXII (January, 1936), 
51-60. 

A study of the catalogues of 133 state teachers’ colleges offering four or more 
years of work to determine the attitude toward, and the provision for, liberal- 
arts work at the junior-college level. 

. WEBB, Paut E. “Analysis of Junior College Offerings,” Junior College 
Journal, VI (April, 1936), 339-44. 

Analysis of the offerings of thirty California junior colleges. Various aspects are 
studied, such as number of courses offered, number of students enrolled, credit 
hours, types of work (academic, terminal, vocational, and miscellaneous 
courses), and class size. 


THE SMALL HicH SCHOOL 


. LancFitt, R. Emerson, Cyr, FRANK W., and Newsom, N. WILLIAM. 
The Smail High School at Work. Chicago: American Book Co., 1936. 
Pp. xii+660. 

Probably the most complete treatment of the small high school problem in 
print. Deals with the functions of the small high school and the means of 
achieving these through the usual aspects of the school program. 


THE Srx-YEAR HicGH SCHOOL 

. Taytor, Leste O. “The Development of the Six-Year Secondary 
School,” American School Board Journal, XCII (March, 1936), 17-10, 
80. 


A study of the history, functions, and growth of the six-year secondary school 
as revealed in the literature of secondary education. 


ApDULT EDUCATION 

. Bristow, Witt1aAM H. “Implications of Adult-Education Developments 
for Secondary Education,” Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, 
X (December, 1935), 198-202. 

A discussion of the implications for secondary education of certain principles 
which have been found to be of basic importance in conducting the Emergency 
Education Program in Pennsylvania. Relations to the community, evaluation 
of progress, administration of classes, methods, materials, student participa- 
tion, and student interests are among the matters considered. 


. Bryson, Lyman. Adult Education. Chicago: Americah Book Co., 1936. 
Pp. vi+ 208. 


A pioneer textbook in a relatively new field. Considers the history and the 
functions of adult education, adult learning, methods and materials of in- 
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struction, the organization and promotion of the movement, and the agencies 
in the movement. 


5. CARTWRIGHT, Morse Apams. Ten Years of Adult Education. New York: 


Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. xiv+220. 

Includes a brief history of the adult-education movement and discusses in- 
fluences affecting its development; its scope, experimentation, and changing 
practices; and its social significance. 


. Proctor, WILLIAM MartIN, assisted by GRADUATE STUDENTS IN ADULT 
EDUCATION AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY. Annotated Bibliography on 
Adult Education. Stanford University, California: William Martin 
Proctor. Pp. 124. 


A selected bibliography of 839 titles, classified by topic and by author. 


. RowpEN, Dorortuy (Editor). Handbook of Adult Education in the United 
States, 1936. New York: American Association for Adult Education, 
1936. Pp. x+424. 
Includes a brief statement and bibliography on each of thirty-seven aspects of 
adult education. 

YoutH PROGRAMS 


. BurKE, ALICE BoDWELL (Compiler for the Committee on Youth Prob- 
lems). ‘““Youth—Activities of Libraries and Museums.” United States 
Office of Education Circular No. 153 (1935). Pp. 26 (mimeographed). 

A description of the services being rendered by libraries and museums in several 
communities throughout the country. 


. CAMMELL, Dorotny B. (Compiler for the Committee on Youth Problems). 
“Youth—What Civic and Service Clubs Can Do To Help.” United 
States Office of Education Circular No. 154 (1936). Pp. 29 (mimeo- 
graphed). 

An account of the activities being carried on in various communities over the 
country. 


. CHAMBERS, M. M. “National Governmental Agencies and the Youth 
Problem,” School and Society, XLIII (January 4, 1936), 1-6. 

A summarization of the activities of the many federal government agencies 
which are at work on various aspects of the youth problem. 

. CHAMBERS, M. M. “Youth Merits Educational Opportunity,” Progressive 
Education, XIII (May, 1936), 364-60. 

A factual discussion of existing inequalities of educational opportunity, prob- 


lems of organization and development of secondary education, and three sug- 
gestions for the development of a more democratic educational system. 


. GLOVER, KATHERINE. Youth... Leisure for Living. Published by the 
Committee on Youth Problems. United States Office of Education 
Bulletin No. 18-II, 1936. Pp. 126. 
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A treatment of the trends in recreation, sample community programs, and spe- 
cific activities to meet the needs of youth. 

KELLy, Frep J., and MCNEELy, JoHN H. Federal Student Aid Program. 
United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 14, 1935. Pp. iv+ 4o. 
Treats location of the institutions participating, organization for administering 
the funds, determination of need of the student, use of money by students, 
characteristics of students, criticisms of the program, and related items. 

NuttTaLt, L. Joun, Jr. “Possible Influences on the Public Schools of the 

CCC Educational Program,” School Review, XLIII (September, 1935), 
508-13. 
A study of the educational work carried on during the winter of 1934-35 in 
eighteen CCC camps in Utah and Nevada. The co-operation of the public 
schools is indicated. Questions are raised concerning the extent to which typi- 
cal educational experiences have influenced the attitudes of men in CCC camps 
toward education. 


Oxtry, Howarp W. “CCC Activities of Significance in Community 
Youth Planning,” Harvard Teachers Record, VI (February, 1936), 28-37. 
An excellent presentation of the educational and related activities carried on 
in the CCC camps. Some suggestions as to the means of organization are in- 
cluded. 

RatneEy, Homer P. “The Care and Education of American Youth,” 
Educational Record, XVII (July, 1936), 451-62. 

An outline of the program of the American Youth Commission. 


RourBavucH, Lewis. “Educating the Transient,” Journal of Educational 
Sociology, IX (December, 1935), 243-46. 
A description of the efforts being made in various parts of the country to pro- 
vide an educational program for transients. 

STRAYER, GEORGE D. “The Federal Youth Program,” School Executive, 
LV (September, 1935), 10-11. 
An evaluation and criticism of the present program of federal aid for the edu- 
cation and care of youth. 

Waxtgutist, Joun T. “An Evaluation of the New Deal in Education,” 
School and Society, XLII (December 21, 1935), 859-63. 
A discussion of the National Youth Administration, including thirteen points 
of criticism. 


Youth... How Communities Can Help. Prepared by the Committee on 
Youth Problems. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 18-I, 
1936. Pp. 78. 

A consideration of plans for the co-ordination of community resources, a de- 
scription of community programs, and an analysis of specific activities car- 
ried on by and for youth. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A re-examination of the social-studies curriculum—The year 1936 will be re- 
membered by those interested in the social studies as school subjects as the year 
in which two yearbooks devoted to these studies appeared. One of these books 
was sponsored by the National Council for the Social Studies (Elements of the 
Social Studies Program. Sixth Yearbook of the National Council for the Social 
Studies. Philadelphia: McKinley Publishing Co., 1936) and the other by the 
Department of Superintendence. It is with the latter book' that this review is 
concerned. 

Even though the title of the Fourteenth Yearbook of the Department of 
Superintendence justifies the reader’s expectation of finding therein a curriculum 
in the social studies, he will not have his expectation satisfied in the volume. 
Instead, he will find a mass of material about various aspects of the social- 
studies curriculum. The commission that prepared the yearbook offers no apol- 
ogy for its failure to set up a specific course of study in the social studies. It did 
not interpret its assignment to be anything other than to deal with purposes, 
principles, and practices, the applications being left to the practitioners in the 
supervisory and teaching fields. 

The practitioner who approaches the yearbook for help in constructing a 
curriculum in the social studies will find a multitude of aids on many aspects of 
his problem. If he isa believer in general principlés, he will find seven stated at 
the outset of the discussion. Other aspects of his problem on which he will find 
material are: how the nature of society affects the social studies, the concern of 
the social studies, the nature of the learner and the learning process, recent 
trends in the social studies, the nature and the réle of the social studies, the social- 
studies program as a whole, the selection of the content of the social studies, 
grade placement, internal organization of the social-studies curriculum, the 
preparation of curriculum materials, and the uses of community resources. The 
practitioner will find help on matters other than the curriculum proper, such as 
(1) the teacher and classroom techniques, (2) evaluating the outcomes of the 
social-studies program, and (3) reconstructing the social-studies program in the 


* The Social Studies Curriculum. Fourteenth Yearbook of the Department of Super- 
intendence. Washington: Department of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association, 1936. Pp. 478. $2.00. 
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local community. It is the hope of the commission that, after the practitioners 
have assimilated the material in the report, curriculums in the social studies 
adapted to local needs will eventually appear in the schools in which these prac- 
titioners practice. 

Space is not available for a detailed presentation of the way in which each of 
the foregoing aspects of the social studies in the schools is treated in the year- 
book. Generally speaking, the treatment of each topic is more practical than 
theoretical. Concrete examples are furnished whenever the nature of the dis- 
cussion seems to dictate them. It is the writer’s belief that the material most 
needed by present-day makers of curriculums in the social studies is found in the 
chapters concerned with the nature of the learner and the learning process, the 
utilization of community resources, the evaluation of the outcomes of the social- 
studies curriculum, and the status and trends of the curriculum in the social 
studies; not because the material in these chapters is more valuable than that in 
other chapters of the yearbook, but rather because it contains ideas which can- 
not be classified as commonplace. 

Even though the commission decided to side-step the issue of a specific pro- 
gram by grades in the social studies, it has furnished valuable guidance for those 
who have the vision, the ambition, and the determination necessary to set up 
such a program. While the Committees of Seven and Eight of the American His- 
torical Association in their day proposed a more or less specific curriculum in 
history for the twelve grades of the elementary and high schools with which 
thousands of school people agreed, it may be that such specific pronouncements 
were for times other than the present. Evidently, the commission responsible 


for the Fourteenth Yearbook felt this to be true. 
R. M. Tryon 


An evaluation of a library demonstration.—For several years the educational 
world has been following with interest the progress of a library experiment being 
conducted in eleven counties of seven southern states under grants of approxi- 
mately $500,000 from the Julius Rosenwald Fund. This demonstration, which 
was designed to establish and evaluate county-wide library service, ended in 
1934 and 1935. “In order to determine the value of the experiment, the Gradu- 
ate Library School of the University of Chicago was asked, at the beginning of 
1934, to review the activities of the [participating] libraries, evaluate their 
achievements, and offer suggestions which, in the light of the experience gained, 
might prove of value in plans for future library development in the area’’ (p. vi). 

The report' of this review of activities will undoubtedly prove valuable in 
guiding future library developments in these southern states. It will likewise 
prove valuable (1) in planning studies of a similar nature and (2) in aiding edu- 

* Louis R. Wilson and Edward A. Wight, County Library Service in the South: A 


Study of the Rosenwald County Library Demonstration. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. xvi++-260. $2.00. 
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cators and librarians throughout the nation in facing practical problems which 
they continually encounter. Especially helpful to educators is chapter vii, “‘Co- 
operation of the Public Library and the School.” In this chapter the authors es- 
tablish the need of co-operation but point out obstacles to attaining it. The lat- 
ter part of the chapter describes helpful co-operating practices used by schools 
and libraries, not only in the demonstration counties, but also in other counties 
and states. 

A general idea of the scope of this volume can be given by listing its chapter 
titles (other than that of chapter vii, already given): ‘Southern Background,” 
“General Organization of the Libraries,” “Internal Administration,” ‘‘Use of 
the Libraries,” “Reading of Books from All Sources,” “Reading of Periodicals,” 
“Financing the Library,” “Regional and State Developments,” ‘‘and Conclu- 
sions and Recommendations.” 

The outstanding weakness of the present report is its failure adequately to 
evaluate the results of the experiment. The authors report studies of the read- 
ing done by residents of these counties; they even compare parts of these studies 
with similar studies in non-experimental counties; but they fail to answer such 
questions as these: Do the citizens of these counties read more and better books 
and magazines now than they did previous to the beginning of the experiment? 
What effect do the new library developments have upon the lives and habits of 
the people? This weakness is frankly recognized by the authors, who state: 


.... the plan was rather hastily developed, and the details of its operation were not 
sufficiently well formulated to expedite evaluation of results upon the completion of the 
demonstration. The broad, general objectives of the plan were stated, but provision 
was not made for the collection of a body of data and for the maintenance of records of 
operation sufficiently extensive to provide material later for an adequate measurement 
of results” [p. 200]. 


Possibly it is just as well that more adequate evaluations are not attempted, 
for, after all, the results of this study will be known only in future years: the re- 
sults will be shown in the extent to which library practice and development are 
affected, not only in the eleven demonstration counties, but throughout the 


whole South. 
B. LAMAR JOHNSON 


STEPHENS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


Significance of the library in the integrated secondary school.—Although there 
is a large body of material of an experiential nature on school-library organiza- 
tion and administration, few scientific studies of the function of the library in 
secondary education have been made. Adams’ monograph on the extent of the 

t A. Elwood Adams, The Use of Libraries in Junior and Senior High Schools. South- 


ern California Education Monographs, No. 8. Los Angeles, California: University of 
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use of the library is, therefore, a valuable contribution to the literature on the 
subject. 

What are the aims of the library in an integrated program of education? The 
author of the study proceeds to formulate an answer to the question which he 
has raised by examining the judgments expressed in educational and library writ- 
ings. After thus establishing the objectives, he makes an effort to determine to 
what extent these aims are carried out in actual practice. 

This information was secured by means of a school-library survey answered 
by the principals of the schools studied, reading records kept by the pupils, and 
a report of group usage supplied by the teachers. The study of library usage was 
compiled from a large sampling and gives information gathered from 17,616 pu- 
pils enrolled in twenty-four junior and senior high schools during the second 
semester of 1933. The data thus obtained is expertly analyzed, organized, and 
interpreted. The statistical tables are simple and revealing. The summary 
statements at the end of each section are concise and logical. Not the least valu- 
able part of the study is the recommendations, which are constructive and prac- 
tical. 

Since secondary-school administrators can create favorable conditions in 
which the school library may function, the study is addressed to them. The ob- 
jective statement of potential library service to the school, the extent to which it 
is realized, and the practical suggestions for getting the maximum use of the li- 
brary should be helpful in evaluating libraries already established, in suggesting 
changes of practice in libraries that are not functioning, and in developing new 


library facilities in the school. 
HANNAH LOGASA 


Seniors who choose teaching.—Not the least tragic victim of unemployment is 
the young man or woman technically qualified for certification but wholly unfit 
for teaching. There is no doubt in the minds of public-school officials that these 
people comprise an alarmingly large group. In recent years, however, those col- 
leges that have been able and willing to view this fact with realism have, by 
various though not entirely adequate methods, spared many young people the 
time and money required for work in education and the disillusionment and 
despair consequent to the inevitable rejection by employing school officials. 
Since the problem of selective admission to education curriculums has not been 
adequately solved, any mode of attack that promises additional light is of im- 
mediate interest. The study under review' seeks to determine whether the 
teaching profession is drawing the best type of high-school Senior and to compare 
the group preferring to teach with groups preferring other vocations and with an 
entire graduating class. Distributions are made of 269 boys and 231 girls in the 

t Tressa C. Yeager, An Analysis of Certain Traits of Selected High-School Seniors 
Interested in Teaching. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 660. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. viii+88. 
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last-semester group of 1933-34 in three Pittsburgh high schools according to 
socio-economic status, personality, attitude toward teaching and the teaching 
profession, scholarship, intelligence, and leadership in extra-curriculum activ- 
ities. To these 500 pupils are added sufficient numbers of other Seniors who had 
made vocational choices to yield vocational-preference groups of ‘“‘workable 
size.” The vocational preferences included: for the boys, accountancy, engineer- 
ing, law, medicine, journalism, and teaching; for the girls, library work, nursing, 
secretarial work, stenographic work, journalism, medicine, and teaching. 

The teaching-preference groups were found to be slightly above the average 
of the general group of which they were a part, the girls excelling the bovs 
throughout except in leadership. When this group was compared sex by sex with 
other vocational-preference groups, it was found that the boys ranked fourth and 
the girls second in economic status, the boys lowest and the girls second in intelli- 
gence, and the boys lowest and the girls third in scholarship. In leadership and 
in regard for the teaching profession, both the boys and the girls outranked their 
respective sex groups which had chosen other occupations. 

The study shows that the teacher-education institutions which received the 
Pittsburgh Seniors of 1933-34 might have expected the group to be but little 
above the average of the class in most traits studied and somewhat below the 
average of certain other professional groups. In the reviewer’s opinion, the 
study is too limited in time, area, and number to show more than that. No com- 
parisons with earlier classes were made to determine whether the class of 1933- 
34 was a typical class; only three high schools of one city were included in the 
main part of the study; and the largest group included only sixty-five pupils and 
the smallest, twelve. Thus, in the reviewer’s opinion, the study does not show 
whether or not “the teaching profession [is] drawing the best type of high-school 
Senior,’’ nor does it give reliable evidence to show how “high-school Seniors at- 
tracted to teaching compare with high-school Seniors in general and with high- 
school Seniors interested in other vocations” (p. 5). Better solutions to the prob- 
lems involved in these questions could have been obtained much more easily by 
studying groups actually enrolled in various professional schools. 

Several devices used in the study will be of interest to guidance workers and 
admission boards. The general questionnaire is comprehensive and well ar- 
ranged. The scale for measuring leadership as evidenced by extra-curriculum 
participation has value. The scale for measuring attitude toward teachers and 
the teaching profession, based on Thurstone’s technique, will be usable wherever 
the pupils have no reason for evasion. The chief value of the study is its demon- 


strated use of these and other devices. 
J. G. Umstattp 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Reading in the high school—Secondary-school administrators have become 
increasingly aware, in recent years, that many high-school pupils cannot read 
well enough to carry on school work successfully and that even those whose 
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reading habits are fairly mature need guidance in doing particular kinds of read- 
ing. Consequently, numerous high schools have begun to accept responsibility 
for teaching their pupils to read and have set up reading classes as an integral 
part of their curriculums. Teachers of these classes have, until recently, been 
handicapped by the dearth of suitable materials for use with backward readers. 
Reading materials have been needed that are easy in vocabulary and sentence 
structure and yet are mature enough in content to appeal to the interests of 
adolescent boys and girls. In response to this need several publications have 
made their appearance within the last two years. 

One new book’ in this field is designed as a foundation course for reading in 
the high school. It contains fifteen long reading selections and about 350 short 
selections, which together comprise enough material for a year’s course in read- 
ing. The book is in three parts, arranged in order of difficulty. Within each 
part are several chapters, each dealing with a separate reading skill. Some of 
the skills taken up are finding main ideas, remembering important details, 
connecting reading with what is already known, seeing the writer’s plan, skim- 
ming, and understanding and enjoying figures of speech. 

The material in the book is simple but mature and interesting enough to 
hold the attention of high-school pupils. Ample explanatory statements and 
full directions accompany the reading selections. The book is written in an in- 
teresting style. The enthusiasm of the author for her subject is evident in every 
chapter. 

Reading progress is checked by fourteen tests placed at intervals throughout 
the book. The comprehension questions for these tests are printed in a sepa- 
rate booklet. A teacher’s manual for the book contains helpful suggestions for 
instruction and a key to the tests and exercises. 

Although the book as a whole is unquestionably praiseworthy, a portion of 
one chapter is, in the opinion of the reviewer, of doubtful value. This chapter, 
entitled ‘Eye Stretchers,” is introduced with a simple and clear explanation of 
the function of eye-movements and fixations in the reading process. Then on 
page 210 of the book, a series of X’s appear, spaced four to the line, and the 
pupil is instructed to practice reading X’s in order to improve his eye-movement 
habits. This exercise is followed by a number of reading exercises, in connection 
with which the pupil is occasionally urged to try to stretch his eye span. 

The use of exercises such as that given on page 210 is not readily justified. 
As a rule, a pupil does not become a better reader because his eye-movement 
habits improve; rather, his eye-movement habits improve because his compre- 
hension increases. While some mature readers may profit from an explanation 
of the eye-movement process, it is doubtful whether they gain anything from 
going through mechanical exercises that have no relation to the meaning of the 
printed page. In justice to the author, it should be stated that in the teacher’s 

* Carol Hovious, Following Printed Trails: Things To Learn about Reading, pp. 
x+372, $1.32; Comprehension Tests for “Following Printed Trails” and Key to Tests, 
pp. 26. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1936. 
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manual she points out the limitation of this chapter and warns that it should be 
judiciously used or, in many cases, omitted altogether. 

On the whole, the book contains so much excellent material that the few 
exercises of questionable value should not seriously detract from the enthusiasm 
with which this book will be received by teachers of reading in the high school. 

Another recent book? is planned to improve the reading ability and the li- 
brary skill of pupils in junior and senior high schools. The book consists of four 
parts. Part I contains tests designed to measure a variety of reading and library 
skills; Part II comprises practice exercises selected from classical and contem- 
porary sources and arranged to provide continuous practice on a specific reading 
skill; Part III is composed of exercises which provide training in library skills; 
and Part IV consists of tests for reading and library skills similar to the tests in 
Part I. Progress tests are provided after each practice period. The book is 
available in two editions, differing in the extent to which they contain answers 
to the test questions. One edition contains the key to the diagnostic and the 
final tests only, while the other edition has keys for all tests. 

The practice exercises for training in reading deal with reading for exact 
meaning, skimming, reading rapidly, determining appropriate reading method, 
and remembering what is read. The exercises designed to train pupils in the use 
of important library tools are concerned with using a card catalogue; the title- 
page, preface, and table of contents in books; an unabridged dictionary; an 
atlas; magazine indexes; encyclopedias; and dictionaries of biography and of 
history. The reading materials in both parts seem well chosen. The progress or 
check tests following the exercises on each skill should prove valuable for stimu- 


lating the interest of the pupils and for showing the teacher in a general way 
what has been accomplished. 

The book is well organized and is attractively arranged. It is mature enough 
in content to appeal to pupils in the senior high school. The fact that it provides 
for training in both reading skills and library skills makes this book an especially 
valuable contribution to reading at the high-school level. 

ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 


Simplified method in mechanical drawing.—Mechanical drawing has been 
firmly established for a considerable length of time as a field in which the content 
has become rather uniformly accepted. Constant usage in industry has tended to 
inject into the mechanical-drawing classroom stereotyped methods of instruction 
which have often rendered learning difficult, if not impossible. A recent instruc- 
tion book for beginning students of the subject? presents long-accepted content 

2Angela M. Broening, Frederick H. Law, Mary S. Wilkinson, and Caroline L. 
Ziegler, Reading for Skill: Practice Exercises for Remedial Reading and Library Skill. 
New York: Noble & Noble, Inc., 1936. Pp. xiv+4oo. 

2 William E. Roberts, Beginning Mechanical Drawing Units: For Use in Junior and 
Senior High Schools and Vocational Schools. Peoria, Illinois: Manual Arts Press, 1936. 
Pp. 142. $0.88. 
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by means of a clarified method, which is finding increasing favor for purposes of 
instruction both in school and out. 

The general nature of the book is such as to give a pupil unfamiliar with the 
subject a fundamental knowledge of the foundation principles and processes. 
Throughout is woven the embodiment of the author’s purpose of developing in 
the learner ability to express and ability to interpret. Without attempting to 
quibble over sequence, the author frankly admits that exact order does not carry 
the importance which is sometimes attached to it. 

The content is arranged in six units, which may be offered in the order pre- 
sented or in any other arrangement considered more desirable by the instructor. 
This element of flexibility renders the work exceedingly adaptable to varying 
school situations. In general, the book may be thought of as containing two di- 
visions. In the first division there is presented a series of thirty-nine operations, 
for each of which there is given a specific instruction sheet. The second division 
contains a series of suggested problems embodying in varying combinations the 
operations given in the first division. 

Even though the author permits a great amount of flexibility and elasticity 
in the use of the material, he is very definite in his statement of principles to be 
followed, emphasizing the need of a definite plan of procedure, the value of con- 
tinued practice, and the necessity of precise standards. 

One particularly prominent feature of the book consists in the preliminary 
statements to the teacher and to the pupil. The four-page statement to the 
teacher embodies the fundamental principles of learning, with the usual confus- 
ing fog omitted. The statement to the pupil covers slightly more than a page 
but carries to the pupil in direct language the preliminary instructions necessary 
to an intelligent beginning of work. 

There is no need to dwell at length on the nature of material in the body of the 
book itself, since what can be said of one instruction unit applies to all. The 
chief characteristics of every unit are simplicity, directness, and clearness of 
statement and illustration. Each set of instructions seems to include all that is 
necessary to enable the learner to accomplish the task in hand but still to leave 
enough to afford him a struggle with the solution. 

The entire work carries with it a directness and a simplicity which are char- 
acteristic of all the work of this author. Besides being a textbook for a beginning 
semester in mechanical drawing, the book is a result of the seasoned experience 
of a veteran in education. It possesses great value to the mechanical-drawing 
teacher in the conduct of a course and, at the same time, offers a model for the 
organization and the instruction of other fields of industrial art and general 


education. 
Dean M. SCHWEICKHARD 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
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1936. Pp. xx+540. $1.98. 

NEBLETTE, C. B., BREHM, FREDERICK W., and Priest, EVERETT L. Elementary 
Photography: For Club and Home Use. New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. 
Pp. viii+254. $0.72. 

The New Champlin Cyclopedia for Young Folks. Places and Events (revised), 
edited by Lincoln Mac Veagh, pp. iv+622, $5.00; Science and Invention, 
edited by George Moreby Acklom, Vol. I, pp. iv+ 508; Vol. II, pp. 509-1002, 
the two volumes, $10.00. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1936. 

PANGBURN, WEAVER WEDDELL. Adventures in Recreation. Prepared for the Na- 
tional Recreation Association. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc., 1936. 
Pp. viii+138. 

Radio Plays for Classroom, Auditorium, or Club Program: The Vicar Saves the 
Day, Dusky Singing, Brief Glory, The Man Who Discovered the Sun, Not for 
Ladies, The Pen Is Mightier, Mr. Elliot’s Crazy Notion, The Raven’s First 
Flight. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: Scholastic (Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing), 1935 and 1936. 

RUGEN, MABEL E., and SAURBORN, JEANETTE B. Physical Education Teaching 
Manual. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Edwards Bros., Inc., 1936 (experimental 
edition). Pp. vit+140. $2.50. 
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SARETT, and Foster, TRUFANT. Basic Principles of Speech. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1936. Pp. vit+578. $2.50. 

SmitH, Aucustus H. Economics: An Introduction to Fundamental Problems. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1936 (revised). Pp. xvi+544. 
$1.60. 

SmiTH, WILLARD M. Factual Outlines of English Literature from the Beginnings to 
1900. New York: Pitman Publishing Corp., 1936. Pp. 264. $1.26. 

StoKEs, C. NEWTON, and SANFORD, VERA. First Course in Algebra, pp. vi+440, 
$1.28; Second Course in Algebra, pp. viii+388, $1.28. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1936. 

WEBSTER, EDWARD HARLAN, and WARRINER, JOHN E. Teacher’s Guide and 
Test Book To Accompany “Good English through Practice”: Book I, pp. 62; 
Book II, pp. 76; Book III, pp. 58. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Co., 1936. $0.72 each. 

Wueat, Harry G. Practice Book for Arithmetic: Grade II, pp. 92, $0.24; Grade 
III, pp. 126, $0.24; Grade IV, pp. 128, $0.24; Grade V, pp. 160, $0.28; Grade 
VI, pp. 160, $0.28; Grade VII, pp. 160, $0.28; Grade VIII, pp. 160, $0.28. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1936. 

The Winston Simplified Dictionary for Schools. Edited by Thomas Kite Brown 

and William Dodge Lewis. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1936. Pp. 

x+950+24 maps. $1.28. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
AND OTHER MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 


Annual Report of the Rockefeller Foundation, 1935. New York: Rockefeller 
Foundation (49 West Forty-ninth Street). Pp. xvi+480o. 

BLANTON, ANNIE WEBB. The Child of the Texas One-Teacher School. Bureau of 
Research in the Social Sciences, Study No. 17. University of Texas Bulletin 
No. 3613. Austin, Texas: University of Texas, 1936. Pp. 112. 

Buros, Oscar K. Educational, Psychological, and Personality Tests of 1933, 1934, 
and 1935. Studies in Education, No. 9. Rutgers University Bulletin, Vol. 
XIII, No. 1. New Brunswick, New Jersey: School of Education, Rutgers 
University, 1936. Pp. 84. 

CAMERON, MAXWELL A. The Financing of Education in Ontario. Bulletin No. 7 
of the Department of Educational Research. Toronto: Department of Edu- 
cational Research, University of Toronto (371 Bloor Street West), 1036. 
Pp. 176. $1.00. 

CHAMBERLAIN, LEO M., and MEEcE, LEonarD E. The Local Unit for School 
Administration in the United States: Part I, pp. 44; Part II, pp. 56. Bulletin 
of the Bureau of School Service, Vol. VIII, Nos. 3 and 4. Lexington, Ken- 
tucky: College of Education, University of Kentucky, 1936. $0.50 each. 

The Emergency Education Program in California. State Department of Educa- 
tion Bulletin No. 5. Sacramento, California: State Department of Educa- 

tion, 1936. Pp. xii+68. 
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EVENDEN, E. S. The Education of Teachers in Oregon: Address Delivered on the 
Occasion of the Dedication of the J. H. Ackerman Training School, Eastern 
Oregon Normal School, La Grande, Oregon, January 27, 1936. Elementary 
Education Bulletin, No. 2. La Grande, Oregon: Eastern Oregon Normal 
School, 1936. 

LEONARD, J. Paut, and WEEKS, HELEN Foss. A Syllabus in Fundamentals of 
Secondary Education: A Survey of its Development, Present Status, Basic 
Psychology, and Principles. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Edwards Bros., Inc., 
1936 (third experimental edition). Pp. xviii+-78. $2.00. 

Occupations and Vocational Guidance: A Source List of Pamphlet Material. 
Compiled by Wilma Bennett. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1936 (second 
edition revised). Pp. 124. $1.25. 

Parents and the Automobile: A Symposium by Parents of Children in the Horace 
Mann Schools and Lincoln School. Edited by Elizabeth J. Reisner, Harriet 
de Onfs, and Thalia M. Stolper. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1936. Pp. 64. 

PETERS, CHARLES C. Abstracts of Studies in Education at the Pennsylvania State 
College, Part VI. Penn State Studies in Education, No. 12. State College, 
Pennsylvania: School of Education, Pennsylvania State College, 1936. 
Pp. 66. 

Paitin of Learning, General Methods of Teaching, and Supervision. Review 
of Educational Research, Vol. VI, No. 3. Washington: American Education- 
al Research Association of the National Education Association, 1936. 
Pp. 277-352. $1.00. 

Recent issues of the Office of Education: 

Bulletin No. 9, 1935—Public Education in the Philippine Islands by Kather- 
ine M. Cook. Pp. 54. 

Bulletin No. 10, 1935—Public Education in Hawaii by Katherine M. Cook. 
Pp. 56. 

Bulletin No. 13, 1935—Statistics of the Education of Negroes, 1929-30 and 
1931-32 by David T. Blose and Ambrose Caliver. Pp. iv+48. 

Bulletin No. 18-IV, 1936—Youth . .. Vocational Guidance for Those Out 
of School by Harry D. Kitson. Pp. 82. 

Pamphlet No. 69 (1936)—Per Capita Costs in City Schools, 1934-35 by Lula 
Mae Comstock. Pp. 22. 

Vocational Education Bulletin No. 106, Trade and Industrial Series No. 30 
(1935, revised)—Stone Setting: The Setting of Cut-Stone Trim in Brick 
Buildings. Pp. x+226. 

Vocational Education Bulletin No. 181, Home Economic Series No. 18 
(1935)—Space and Equipment for Homemaking Instruction: A Guide to 
Location and Arrangement of Homemaking Departments. Pp. 154. 

Safety Education in the Public Schools: A Manual of Organization and Adminis- 
tration. Pennsylvania Curriculum Studies, Bulletin 94. Harrisburg, Pennsy]- 
vania: State Department of Public Instruction, 1935. Pp. 46. 
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Se11z, J. A. Variability of Examination Results: A Study of the Public Examina- 
tions in Victoria, 1922-1933. Australian Council for Educational Research 
Series, No. 43. Melbourne: Melbourne University Press, 1936. Pp.. 56. 

“State-adopted Contract Forms for the Employment of Teachers.” Washing- 
ton: Research Division of the National Education Association, 1936. Pp. 20 
(mimeographed). $0.10. 

Suggestions for Developing Courses of Study in Literature for Secondary Schools. 
Pennsylvania Curriculum Studies, Bulletin 97. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: 
State Department of Public Instruction, 1935. Pp. 100. 

Teachers’ Contracts: With Special Reference to Adverse Conditions of Employ- 
ment. Washington: Committee on Tenure of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1936. Pp. 32. $0.15. 

TisseEtts, F. Lyman. Teaching Analysis Form for Superintendents, Supervisors, 
and Apprentice Teachers. Oklahoma City, Oklahoma: Oklahoma City Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. $0.15. 

WRIGHT, WENDELL WILLIAM. Reading Readiness—A Prognostic Study. Bulle- 
tin of the School of Education, Indiana University, Vol. XII, No. 3. Bloom- 
ington, Indiana: Bureau of Co-operative Research, School of Education, 
Indiana University, 1936. Pp. 46. $0.50. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 
A Dictionary of American English: On Historical Principles. Part I, A-Baggage. 
Edited by Sir William Craigie, with the collaboration of James R. Hulbert, 
George Watson, Mitford M. Mathews, and Allen Walker Read. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. x+116. $4.00. 


SADLER, Witt1Am S. Theory and Practice of Psychiatry. St. Louis, Missouri: 
C. V. Mosby Co., 1936. Pp. xxii+1232. $10.00. 
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